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SOME KJOKKENMODDINGS AND ANCIENT GRAVES OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


URING my last visit to that part 
of the Californian coast between 
Point San Luis and Point Sal, in the 
months of April, May, and June of this 
year, I had often occasion to observe 
extensive £j0kkenmodddings, like those 
I had found, about a year ago, so nu- 
merous along the shores of Oregon. 
These deposits of shells and bones are 
the kitchen refuse of the earlier inhabit- 
ants of the coast regions where they are 
now found, and, though differing from 
each other in their respective species of 
shells and bones of vertebrates—ac- 
cording to the localities and the ages 
to which they belong—they have yet, to- 
gether with the stone implements found 
in them, a remarkable similarity in all 
parts of the North American Pacific 
Coast that I have explored —a similar- 
ity that extends further to the £/d4hen- 
middings of distant Denmark, as in- 
vestigated and described by European 
scientists. 
In Oregon, from Chetco to Rogue 


River,* I found that these deposits con- 
tained the following species of shells: 
Mytilus Californianus, Tapes stami- 
nea, Cardium Nuttallit, Purpura lac- 
tuca, etc.; eight-tenths of the whole be- 
ing of the species first mentioned. In 
California, on the extensive downs be- 
tween the Arroyo Grande and the Rio 
de la Santa Maria—the mouth of which 
latter is a few miles north of Point Sal— 
I found that the shells, on what appear 
to have been temporary camping-places, 
consist nearly altogether of small speci- 
mens of the family Zucina,; so much so, 
that not only can hardly any other sort 
be found, but hardly even any bones. 
My reason for supposing these heaps 
to be the remains of merely temporary 
camps is the exceptional paucity of flint 
knives, spear-heads, and other imple- 
ments found therein, as also the ab- 


* Of the collections made by the writer at that 
place, the complete and illustrated description will 
be found in the Smithsonian Report for the present 


year, 
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sence of any chips that might indicate 
the sometime presence of a workshop 
where domestic tools and weapons of 
war were manufactured—a something 
that immediately strikes the accustom- 
éd eye in viewing regularly well - estab- 
lished settlements. On further exam- 
ining this class of heaps by a vertical 
section, we find layers of sand recurring 
at short intervals, which seem to prove 
that they were visited at fixed seasons ; 
those médddings exposed toward the 
north-west being vacated while the wind 
from that quarter was blowing sand over 
them, and, mu/atis mutandis, the same 
happening with regard to camps with a 
south-west aspect while the south-west 
winds prevailed. It is fair, then, to 
suppose that these places were only the 
temporary residences of the savages to 
whom they appertained, and that they 
were tenanted during favorable times 
and seasons for the gathering of mol- 
lusks, which, having been extracted from 
their shells by the help of the flint knives 
found here, were dried ia the sun for 
transportation to the distant, better- 
sheltered, permanent villages—the com- 
paratively small quantities of shell-re- 
mains now found at these regular set- 
tlements going also to support this the- 
ory. No graves have been found near 
these temporary camps of the earliest 
known Californian pioneers. I discov- 
ered, indeed, one skeleton of an Indian, 
together with thirteen arrow - heads, but 
it was plainly to be seen that the death 
of this person had happened during 
some short sojourn of a tribe at this 
place, as the burial had been effected in 
a hasty and imperfect manner, and the 
grave was without the usual lining which, 
as we shall see, is found in all the other 
tombs of this region. 

On the extremity of Point Sal, the 
northern projection of which is covered 
by large sand-drifts, we find, down to 
the very brink of the steep and rocky 
shore, other extensive shell -deposits, 
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which, with few exceptions, consist of 
the Mytilus Californianus and of bones; 
flint-chips being also found, though very 
sparsely, in comparison with the mass 
of other remains. The sea, having wash- 
ed out the base of this declivity, and the 
top-soil having, as a consequence, slid 
down, we can see on the edge of the cliff 
shell-layers amounting in all to a thick- 
ness of four or five feet; that part clos- 
est to the sub-lying rock appearing dark 
and ash-like, while the deposit becomes 
better preserved as the surface is near- 
ed. At other places, for example, on 
the extreme outer spur of this Point 
Sal, the shell-remains have so conglom- 
erated and run together with extreme 
antiquity as to overhang and beetle over 
the rocks for quite a distance. 

Leaving now these temporary camps, 
we shall visit the regular settlements of 
the ancient aborigines. Traces of these 
are found near the southern Point Sal, 
at a place where it turns eastward at an 
angle of something less than go°, behind 
the first small hill of the steep ridge 
which trends easterly into the country, 
and which, up to this spot, is, on its 
northern slope, covered with drift-sand 
and partially grown over with stunted 
herbage. Further traces of a like kind 
are to be seen on the high bluff between 
north and south Point Sal. Here the 
shells are piled up in shapeless, irregu- 
lar heaps, as they are met in all locali- 
ties on the coast where there were the 
fixed dwelling-places of people whose 
principal food consisted of fresh shell- 
fish; for, in the neighborhood of these 
permanent homes the shell-remains were 
always put away in fixed places, while 
in the temporary camps they were care- 
lessly distributed over the whole surface 
of the ground. Very vividly did these 
bleached mounds recall to my mind the 
immense remains of such heaps that I 
had seen in Oregon on the right bank 
of the Chetco, as also near Natenet, 
and near Crook’s Point, or Chetleshin, 
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close to Pistol River. I remembered 
also how I had watched the Indians in 
various places—for example, near Cres- 
cent City, on the Klamath, and on the 
Big Lagoon —forming just such shell- 
heaps ; two or three families always de- 
positing their refuse on the same mdéd- 
ding. 

To return to southern California. A 
deposit similar to those of Point Sal, al- 
though much smaller, stands on the left 
bank of the Santa Maria River, near its 
mouth. Both at the first described fix- 
ed camps and at this place there are to 
be found tons of flint-chips, scattered 
about in all directions, as also knives, 
arrow - heads, and spear-heads in large 
quantities. I was somewhat perplexed, 
however, by being unable to find any 
graves; such numerous mdéddings re- 
vealing the existence of important set- 
tlements that should have been accom- 
panied by burying-places. I therefore 
moved farther inland, seeking a locality 
where the soil could be easily worked, 
where a good view of the surrounding 
country could be had, and where, above 
all, there was good fresh-water —all of 
which requirements appear to have been 
regarded as necessary for the location 
of an important village. I soon recog- 
nized at a distance shell-heaps and bone- 
heaps, the former of which get scarcer 
as one leaves the shore. Approaching 
these, on a spur of Point Sal upon which 
a pass opens through the coast hills, 
and on both sides of which are springs 
of fresh-water, though I did not succeed, 
after a careful examination, in distin- 
guishing single houses, I believe I 
found the traces of a large settlement 
on a kind of saddle on the low ridge, 
where flint-chips, bones, and shells lie 
in great quantities. Further search at 
last revealed to me in the thick chafar- 
ral a few scattered sandstone slabs such 
as in that region were used for lining 
graves. Digging near these spots, I at 
last found the graves of this settlement 
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—a settlement that the old Spanish res- 
idents call Kesmali. 

Here I brought to light about 150 
skeletons and various kinds of imple- 
ments. The graves were constructed 
in the following manner: A large hole 
was made in the sandy soil to a depth 
of about five feet, then a fire was lit in 
it until a hard brick-like crust was burn- 
ed to a depth of four or five inches into 
the surrounding earth. The whole ex- 
cavation was then partitioned off into 
smaller spaces by sandstone slabs, about 
one and a half inches thick, one foot 
broad, and three feet long; in which 
smaller partitions the skeletons were. 
One of these slabs generally lay hori- 
zontally over the head of the corpse as 
a kind of protecting roof for the skull, 
just as I had found them at Chetco Riv- 
er, although in the latter instance the 
graves were lined with split redwood 
boards instead of stones. Such careful 
burial is not, however, always met with, 
and must evidently be taken as a sign 
of the respectability or the wealth of the 
deceased; the more so, as in such graves 
I found usually many utensils, something 
not the case with the more carelessly 
formed tombs, which were only very 
slightly lined, and in which the heads of 
the dead were covered with a piece of 
rough stone or half a mortar. The slabs 
above mentioned were generally paint- 
ed, and a piece which I carried off with 
me was divided lengthwise by a single 
straight dark line, from which radiated, 
on either side, at an angle of about 60°, 
thirty-two other parallel red lines, six- 
teen on each side, like the bones of a 
fish from the vertebra. In most cases 
the inner side of the slab was painted a 
simple red. 

In these graves the skeletons lay on 
their backs with the knees drawn up, 
and the arms, in most cases, stretched 
out. No definite direction was observ- 
ed in the placing of the bodies, which 
frequently lay in great disorder, the sav- 
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ing of room having been apparently the 
prime consideration. Some skeletons, 
for example, lay opposite to each other, 
foot to foot, while adjoining ones again 
were placed crosswise. The female skel- 
etons have instead of the protecting head- 
slab a stone mortar placed on its edge 
so as to admit the skull, or a stone pot, 
which latter, if too narrow in the neck 
to admit the skull, is simply buried un- 
derneath it. Cups and ornaments, both 
in the case of men and women, lie prin- 
cipally about the head, while shell-beads 
are found in the mouth, the eye-sockets, 
and in the cavity of the brain, which lat- 
ter is almost always filled with sand, 
pressed in through the foramen mag- 
num. The skeletons were in some 
cases packed in quite closely, one over 
another, so that the uppermost were 
only about three feet below the surface 
of the ground. The stain of poverty is 
very evident on these, except, perhaps, 
where they are females, as they are in 
the majority of cases. I can not accept 
the hypothesis that these were the slaves 
of some rich man and buried with their 
master; for the lower skeletons were 
generally found to have been disturbed 
in a very singular manner, such as could 
only have been occasioned by a re-open- 
ing of the grave after decomposition had 
set in. I found, for example, a lower 
jaw lying near its right place, but upside 
down, so that both the upper and the 
lower teeth pointed downward; in an- 
other case, the thigh-bones lay the 
wrong way, the knee-pans being turned 
toward the basin; and, in other instan- 
ces, the bones were totally separated 
and mixed up—all going to show that 
the graves had been repeatedly opened 
for the burial of bodies at different times. 
Once I even found, upon piercing the 
bottom crust of one sepulchre, another 
lying deeper, which perhaps had been 
forgotten, as the bones therein were 
somewhat damaged by fire. Plenty of 


charcoal is found in these tombs, usual- 
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ly of redwood, rarely of pine; and I 
could not determine any third variety. 
Sometimes there were also discovered 
the remains of posts from three to six 
inches in diameter, and of split boards 
about two inches in thickness. These 
are probably the remains of the burned 
dwelling of the deceased, placed in his 
grave with all his other property, after 
a fashion I observed in Chetco last year. 

I examined other graves, resembling 
those described of Point Sal. These 
others are known by the name of Teme- 
teti. They lie about fourteen miles north 
of the Point Sal graves, and are situated 
on the right bank of the Arroyo de los 
Berros, opposite to the traces of former 
settlements about seven miles inland. 
These tombs only differed from those of 
Kesmaili in not being lined with the thick 
burnt-brick-like crust mentioned above, 
but with a thin, light-colored crust, slight- 
ly burned, and not more than a quarter 
of an inch thick. 

In company with the well-informed 
and industrious antiquaries, Doctor 
Hays and Judge Venabel, I explored 
another aboriginal settlement known by 
the name of Nipomo. It is situated on 
the large rancho of like name, and dis- 
tant about a mile and a half from the 
Nipomo Ranch House, occupied by the 
hospitable Dana brothers. Lastly, I ex- 
amined the Walekhe settlement. About 
twenty-five miles from the mouth of the 
Santa Maria River, there empties into 
it Alamo Creek, bringing down rather a 
large amount of water. Following the 
wide bed of the Santa Maria for about 
seven miles farther up-stream, one reach- 
es a smooth elevation, which at this place 
rises about sixty feet above the bend of 
the creek, and which trends in a curve 
toward the mountains on the right bank. 
At the farthest end of this, at a place 
where a fine view over the whole valley 
is had, we find the traces of the ancient 
village now known as Walekhe. A short 
distance from the former dwellings on 
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the highest point of the ridge, a small 
excavation marks the spot where once a 
house stood, probably that of a chief. 
And here, indeed, I involuntarily imag- 
ined that I saw with my bodily eyes the 
strange primeval race that once called 
this place ome. I saw the mothers of 
the tribe, lying with children at their 
breasts, or bending above the wearying 
mortar, while the sweat rolled over their 
dusky skins painted with the colors and 
decked with the pearls that we at this 
day find lying beside them in those si- 
lent graves whose secret we have caught. 
Under the neighboring oaks —old oaks 
now, but young enough then—I saw the 
squatted men smoking their strange 
stone pipes; while, in the creek below, 
the youth cooled their swarthy bodies, 
or dried themselves in the sun, lying 
sweltering on its sandy banks. I heard 
the cry of the sentinels, as they, ever 
watching warily for an approaching pos- 
sible enemy, caught sight of the return- 
ing hunter, loaded with elk and rabbits. 
And now—their graves lie there. 

With regard to the general character 
of the domestic utensils, arms, and or- 
naments which I found in the digging 
down to, and examining of, about 300 
skeletons in the graves of Kesmali, Te- 
meteti, Nipomo, and Walekhe, these 
things from the different localities named 
resemble each other very closely, seem- 
ing to show that all their possessors be- 
longed to the same tribe. First of all, the 
large cooking-pots draw one’s attention 
—hollow globular or pear-shaped bodies, 
hollowed out of magnesian mica. The 
circular opening, having a small and 
narrow rim, measures only five inches in 
diameter in a pot with a diameter of 
eighteen inches. Near the edge of the 
opening, this vessel is only a quarter of 
an inch thick, but it thickens in a very 
regular manner toward the bottom, where 
it measures about one and a quarter 
inch through. Made of the same mate- 
rial, I found other pots of a different 
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shape—namely, very wide across the 
opening, and narrowing as they go to- 
ward the bottom. With these I have 
also now in my possession many differ- 
ent sizes of sandstone mortars of a gen- 
eral semi-globular shape, varying from 
three inches in diameter and an inch 
and a half in height, up to sixteen inch- 
es in diameter, and thirteen inches in 
height —all external measurements — 
with pestles of the same material, to 
correspond. There were, further, quite 
an assortment of cups, measuring from 
one and a quarter to six inches in diam- 
eter, neatly worked out of polished ser- 
pentine. The smallest of these that I 
found was inclosed, as in a doubly cov- 
ered dish, by three shells, and contained 
paint; traces of which, by the by, were 
found in all these cups, from which we 
may suppose that they were not in use 
for holding food. 

Neither spoons nor knives were found 
in these graves. I got, however, three 
beautiful cigar-holder-like pipes of ser- 
pentine, much stronger than, but simi- 
lar in shape to, those dug out in Oregon. 
But few arms were picked up here—on- 
ly a few arrow-heads and spear-heads ; 
these, however, mostly of exquisite work- 
manship. A spear-head of obsidian, five 
and a half inches long, was the only ob- 
ject I found of this material; another 
lance-point of chalcedony, nine and a 
half inches long, and one and a quarter 
inch wide, was beautifully shaped and 
carefully made. 

Most of these objects were found per- 
fect, and those that were broken had 
been broken by the shifting and press- 
ure of the soil, as could easily be seen 
from their position. It is, therefore, 
certain that the bulk of the property 
buried with a person was not purposely 
broken or destroyed—the same thing 
holding true in my investigations in Or- 
egon. I even found mortars and pes- 
tles which had been repaired and ce- 
mented with asphaltum. The richer oc- 
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cupants of these graves had shell-beads 
in great numbers, sickle-shaped orna- 
ments of the abalone shell, and an or- 
nament resembling the denfalium but 
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made of a large clam-shell, within or 
strewed about their heads—striving, 
though they brought nothing into the 
world, at least to carry something out. 





\ N 7 E were on a late summer visit 

of three months in 1872, to Fox 
Island, Puget Sound. We lived ina 
tent near the shore, and though, to a 
casual observer, our beach was a stretch 
of monotonous brown, we, as we became 
better acquainted with it, found unsus- 
pected beauty there, as one learns to 
read attractive expressions in a plain 
face. There were stones, high-colored 
and shading through carmine into white; 
imperfect carnelians, lacking what ele- 
ment? to make them precious. Poor 
stones! trodden under our feet, as we 
paced up and down; they seemed al- 
most like the souls of men hardened by 
the storms and buffetings of life —fail- 
ing, perhaps, but in one point of being 
grand, noble, and good, and yet by that 
one lack losing all they might have been. 
Poor stones! to them is denied the in- 
spiration of endeavor, of noble aims, and 
tender faith. They must wait insensate 
the long alchemy of time for any change. 
We picked up deep, velvety, plum -col- 
ored pebbles ; dead-white, slotched with 
red; clear-white, stained with gray, like 
the gossamer clouds that borrow a brief 
glory, but quickly fade to a dusky film; 
opaline masses, dashed with yellow; oc- 
casional translucent bits, as satiny as 
rose-petals; sepia, striated with tender 
browns; and red, red lumps, like seal- 
ing-wax. There were few pure colors, 
but an infinite blending of sepia, sienna, 
ochre, umber, and transparent madders 
—warming, toning, and heightening each 
other. There were stones of a fine ar- 
gillaceous substance of an unvarying 
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gray, carved by the waves into curious 
shapes, and invested with a legendary 
charm. There were the head and beak 
of birds; little chickens; a baby’s arm 
and fist, slippers and heelless buskins, 
the featureless counterpart of a rag-doll’s 
head ; a knobbed cast, transformed bya 
few suggestive lines into the profile of a 
high-chignoned Japanese lady; some- 
thing so exactly like a pod of fresh beans 
it was hard to believe it the work of the 
waves; and reptilian wonders, promis- 
cuously protuberant. 

The aboriginal name of our island was 
Battao. It is separated from the main- 
land by a channel less than a mile in 
width, through which, at ebb and flow, 
the placid waters are driven in boister- 
ous currents. In that untroubled, po- 
etic past, of whose reality tradition be- 
queaths us only unsubstantial tokens — 
when the Red man was noble, his heart 
the seat of all virtues, his life a glorious 
refutation of the theory of original evil 
—there lived on the opposite main-land, 
in rude affluence, a powerful Nisqually 
chief, who had one daughter, the pearl 
of his prosperity, and the desire, of 
course, of many lovers. They rehears- 
ed before her stories of their prowess; 
they brought her robes of choicest beav- 
er-skins, with glistening stones, brace- 
lets of strange shells, rude trinkets, and 
many a trophy of their skill in fishing 
and hunting. But, while she was kind 
to them, she was only kind. She was a 
gentle mistress, and the service of her 
slaves (for, even in this Arcadia, there 
were slaves) was one of love. Her un- 
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troubled heart asked nothing their com- 
panionship could not supply; and, un- 
conscious of the distractions wrought 
by her beauty and her obduracy, she 
lived in cheerful contentment in her fa- 
ther’s lodge. But if “the mills of the 
gods grind slowly,” they grind impar- 
tially, and one day a retributive grist 
came to Battao in the shape of a come- 
lystranger. Tall and athletic, with keen 
eyes, a sonorous voice, and imperious 
bearing, he entertained them around the 
fire at evening with tales of adventures 
in the strange country from which he 
came. There was a vigor in his rude 
eloquence and impressive pantomime 
that delighted his grave, undemonstra- 
tive audience. Even the ¢yce’s daugh- 
ter was drawn unconsciously into “that 
new world which is the old.” Her heart 
was quickened with a novel emotion; in 
his presence she was happy; away from 
him, an unfamiliar disquiet possessed 
her. Together they threaded the intri- 
cacies of the forest, on the strand they 
watched the lapping waves, and over 
the waters their canoe bore them light- 
ly and often to this little island. 

One morning as she sat on the main- 
land, her lover pacing restlessly near, her 
quick ear suddenly missed the sound of 
his steps ; she was dismayed to see him 
walking over the water. He vanished from 
her gaze within a heavy mist that envel- 
oped the island; it drifted away before 
the midday breeze, but the sea kept its 
secret, and her empty heart had for it- 
self no comfort. Vainly her companions 
now tried to interest her in the puerile 
amusements of former days; her happi- 
ness lay in the past —her only solace in 
recalling its héurs. A strange charm 


drew her to this island. Here she was 
less lonely: her lost lover seemed nearer; 
his voice sounded in her ear and mem- 
ory with tender faithfulness, reviving the 
enchanting days. While she sat absorb- 
ed in these illusions, she scooped the 
sands of the beach with her hand and 
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sifted them through her brown fingers. 
As they fell they shaped themselves into 
a tiny hand, an arm, or foot: into fishes, 
rabbits, or birds, till these were thickly 
strown along the shore and remained 
like wave- wrought pebbles, as we now 
see them. 

Once when she was out in her canoe, 
her progress was mysteriously arrested. 
The efforts of her slaves were vain: 
they frantically plied their paddles, but 
the vessel rested on the waters as mo- 
tionless as a stranded shell. Leaning 
over and looking down, she saw beneath 
the surface the smiling face of her be- 
loved. Wildly her arms went out toward 
him, she adjured him to come up, but 
that he could not do; he could come 
back to earth no more, he said. Fora 
long time they talked. He described to 
her the strange beauty of his wonderful 
caverned home, and listening to his fa- 
miliar voice her heart warmed with glad- 
ness; but when he urged her to come 
down to him, she faltered and grew cold 
with fear. Mightier, though, than fear 
was love; the love that leaped to new 
strength in the presence of hope. She 
bade her slaves go back and tell her 
father she would return in five days; 
then springing into the water, the circling 
eddy hid her from their view. 

They filled the air with their shrill 
lamentations as they paddled hurriedly 
to land. The whole tribe abandoned 
themselves to the extravagances of sav- 
age mourning ; but in five days it turned 
to wildest joy, for the sea gave up its 
prisoner. Her love for her kindred con- 
tinued unchanged, and her life was di- 
vided between her father’s lodge and 
her mysterious home beneath the waves. 
Some gracious enchantment kept for 
her the sparkle and freshness of youth, 
while those who were young with her 
aged and dropped out of the ranks of the 
living, until their generation was only a 
memory fast fading into oblivion. As 
they disappeared, she, too, withdrew her- 
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self from her earthly haunts, though she 
did not forget those she left. 

Rising beautiful and fearless above 
the sea, a thing but half human, she 
gave warning of every storm. She was 
not always invested with mists and gray 
clouds ; her phantom on a bright, calm 
day was prophetic of the death of some 
of the tribe by drowning. She has not 
been seen for many years—not since the 
Whites came—but the legend is authen- 
ticated by the stones still found on this 
island that once bore her name. 

This story of the Zyee’s daughter 
reminds one of Proserpine and her di- 
vided life— one-half the year on earth 
with her mother, one-half in the dark 
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realm of the king of Hades. It brings 
up the nymphs and naiads of those fa- 
bled days, and the lonely Undine, the 
water-sprite, whose home was “a region 
of light and beauty, where lofty coral- 
trees glowed with blue and crimson 
fruits in their gardens, where the inhab- 
itants walk beneath resounding domes 
of crystal over the pure sand of the sea.” 

There is a pleasant similarity between 
Proserpine, Undine, and the dusky Bat- 
tao, and we realize the kinship of mind 
when, from Sicilian meadows, from a 
German fisher’s hut, and from the re- 
mote north - western forests, are evoked 
beings endowed with resemblances so 
readily recognized. 





WHO WAS HE? 


N a dreary November afternoon, 
in the year 1866, Mr. Blonger, 
senior member of the well-known firm 
of Blonger & Co., machinists and man- 
ufacturers of marine engines, establish- 
ed in 1803, was sitting before a blaz- 
ing fire, in his office in the east end of 
London, when a visitor was announced. 
“ Show him in, James,” said the old gen- 
tleman, and continued the perusal of the 
Times. A moment after, the door open- 
ed, and a young man, apparently about 
twenty-four years of age, plainly attired, 
entered and stood hat in hand, awaiting 
the leisure of the gentleman, who mere- 
ly glanced at the stranger and immedi- 
ately resumed his paper, evidently think- 
ing his visitor to be a person of no im- 
portance. After a silence of a few min- 
utes, Mr. Blonger laid down his paper, 
and looking up, abruptly said: 
“Well, my good sir, what do you want 
with me?” 
“ Are you the elder Mr. Blonger?” in- 
quired the stranger, with an unmistaka- 
ble American accent. 


“T am.” 

“T heard of you, and came to see you. 
I understand that you transact a large 
and successful business, but it is not on 
that account that I have called upon 
you. I am told that you have consider- 
able influence with the chief persons in 
this government, and it is for that rea- 
son that I pay you this visit.” 

Mr. Blonger placed his gold-rimmed 
spectacles on his nose, and gazed in 
mute astonishment at his visitor, who 
continued : 

“T am the inventor, or discoverer 
rather, of a secret of nature, a process 
which will revolutionize the world, which 
will reverse natural laws, which will in- 
augurate a new order of things; a dis- 
covery, the results of which are so vast 
that no human mind can comprehend 
them. In short, I can suspend the law 
of gravitation.” 

At this monstrous assertion a look of 
alarm appeared upon the countenance of 
the listener, but as he compared his own 
brawny frame with the slight figure of 
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the lunatic before him, it gave place to 
a contemptuous smile, as he answered 
somewhat impatiently : 

“Well, well, my dear sir, perhaps you 
can—perhaps you can; but I am not in 
that line of business, and you had bet- 
ter apply to somebody else.” 

The young man went on with imper- 
turbable gravity: “I can swing the 
mightiest man-of-war England possesses 
into the air with my little finger. I can 
lift the largest cannon at Woolwich like 
a cork; I can 1“ 

“Yes, yes, I know—but I am busy 
now,” replied the manufacturer, rising 
and advancing toward the bell to sum- 
mon a servant. 

“Wait, Mr. Blonger,” said his visitor, 
in a tone of such deep earnestness that 
that gentleman hesitated in spite of him- 
self—“ wait a moment. I am not mad. 
I know you do not believe me, and I do 
not wonder at it; but I will show you 
that what I say is true.” 


He laid his hat upon the table, and 
drew from the breast-pocket of his coat 


a glistening blue wire. There was an 
iron anvil in a corner of the room. He 
wound the coil of wire round the anvil 
in a moment, lifted it like a feather from 
its place to the middle of the apartment, 
and then stepped proudly back. The 
anvil floated like a bubble in the air. 
To say that Mr. Blonger looked as- 
tounded and aghast would convey but a 
mild idea of the expression of his coun- 
tenance at this moment. It was one of 
absolute horror. He stood gazing first 
at the anvil and then at the man, and at 
last, with a sigh of relief, he ejaculated, 
“Perhaps this is only jugglery,” and drop- 
ped into a chair. The young American 
snatched the coil of wire from around 
the anvil, and it fell at once with terrific 
force, crushing in a portion of the floor. 
“TI beg your pardon, sir, but is there any 
jugglery about that, think you?” he ask- 
ed with a smile, and also sat down. The 
conversation that ensued was long and 
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earnest, and resulted in this conclusion: 
Mr. Blonger was to notify one or two of 
his personal friends in the cabinet, sev- 
eral scientific men of high repute, and 
two or three prominent foreigners, the 
whole number not to exceed twelve, that 
he wished them to meet him in order to 
investigate in concert a wonderful dis- 
covery in science, the nature of which 
would then be communicated. The 
young stranger agreed to repeat his ex- 
periments on‘the occasion of the meet- 
ing, and explain the process by means 
of which they were accomplished; for 
the present he declined to make any 
further revelations. 

On the night of the 23d of November, 
1866, there assembled in St. George’s 
Hall, in London, three members of the 
English cabinet, four gentlemen well 
known in the scientific world, two prom- 
inent Frenchmen, and two Italians — 
eleven in all, exclusive of Mr. Blonger. 
At the earnest solicitation of that gen- 
tleman, these persons had come to meet 
they knew not whom and see they knew 
not what. On the platform, at the end 
of the hall, lay a small cannon, a heavy 
piece of iron shafting, and several large 
iron wheels. What these articles were 
for, they could. not imagine. At half 
past eight o’clock the young man arrived, 
and was introduced by Mr. Blonger to 
his friends, as a young American who 
did not care to have his name announ- 
ced. The stranger was dressed in a 
rough suit, the worse for wear, and wore 
a slouched black hat. His hair was 
brown and straight, his eyes were large 
and bright gray in color, and his face 
was as destitute of beard as a woman’s. 
He was above the medium height and 
very slender, and his age was apparent- 
ly about twenty-four years, though he 
might have been older. He was evi- 
dently but little used to the society of 
distinguished persons, and at first ap- 
peared somewhat embarrassed at his 
position, but there was an expression of 
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firmness about his mouth that showed a 
strong will and a habit of having his 
own way. When he spoke, it was with 
the air of a man who knew the ground 
upon which he stood, and his manners 
were those of one who felt that he was 
the inferior of no man. 

The janitor having been dismissed 
and the door locked, Mr. Blonger pro- 
ceeded to explain to those present why 
he had called them together. His young 
American friend, he said, had convinced 
him that he was in possession of a pro- 
digious secret, of the magnitude of which 
they could judge when it was presented 
to them. 

The whole affair at this point came 
near being broken off in disgust, by an 
unexpected requirement which the un- 
known stranger exacted. He declined 
to proceed, unless all present entered 
into an agreement not to communicate 
what they might witness to any living 
person, for a period of ten years, with- 
out gaining his consent. The Right 
Honorable G—— was on his mettle at 
once. He washed his hands of the whole 
matter, and desired to retire immedi- 
ately. The others were equally indig- 
nant, and expressions not considered 
elegant in high society were heard. It 
required all Mr. Blonger’s sagacity to 
quell the storm. But the young man 
was immovable, and at last, at the 
earnest solicitation of Mr. Blonger, the 
guarantee was given. The stranger then 
took the stage, and his auditors the 
seats immediately in front of it. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “from what 
I have noticed of your incredulity this 
evening, I am satisfied that if I should 
inform you that the attraction of gravi- 
tation could be so suspended that ob- 
jects upon the earth’s surface would 
have absolutely no weight, and, further, 
that I was in possession of the simple 
means whereby this end could be ac- 
complished, you would only greet my 
assertions with jeers and ridicule. I 
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shall therefore show you what I can do 
first, and talk afterward. You see in my 
hands this coil of wire, blue like tem- 
pered steel. This cannon weighs near- 
ly three tons. I wrap the wire around 
it. If you listen carefully you will hear 
a burring sound, similar to that made 
by an electrical machine. But that has 
nothing to do with the matter. The 
ends of the wire are joined. This can- 
non now weighs no more than a soap- 
bubble. You see I move it about through 
the air with my hand, with two fingers, 
with one. Here is a strong oaken chair. 
I place the cannon upon it, and when I 
withdraw the wire, mark the result. The 
chair goes crashing to pieces on the 
floor, under the weight of three tons of 
iron.” 

This conclusive proof of the grandest 
discovery ever yet made by man brought 
every person present to his feet. Mr. 
Blonger stood apart in triumph. ‘The 
young exhibitor alone remained unmov- 
ed. “How is it done?” cried they all. 
“ How did you make this wonderful dis- 
covery?” They now looked upon him 
with the awe one feels in the presence 
of a superior being. 

He raised his hand and requested si- 
lence. ‘The action of this simple wire,” 
said he, “is not confined to metallic 
substances. Its effects on all objects is 
the same. I put it round this wooden 
bench, as you see, and the bench weighs 
nothing: around this chair, and the re- 
sult isthe same. Here is this large iron 
shaft, and these wheels. You perceive 
that it affects all alike. Perhaps you 
think it has no power over living sub- 
stances. You are mistaken. I will 
agree to put this little wire round my 
waist, and step from the dome of St. 
Paul’s. I will show you.” 

A ladder extended from the floor to 
the lofty ceiling of the hall. The stran- 
ger climbed to its very summit, adjust- 
ed his belt, and sprung boldly off. He 
slowly unclasped the ends of the wire, 
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so that they scarcely came into contact, 
and descended gradually and safely to 
the ground, to the infinite relief of the 
spectators, who gazed horror- struck at 
the scene. 

“Thus you see, gentlemen,” said he, 
again ascending the stage, “what pow- 
ers lie hidden in nature, until they are 
accidentally stumbled upon. You all 
think that there is some power contain- 
ed in this wire. I must tell you that the 
wire has but little to do with it. And 
yet, I will agree to go down to any of 
your sea-ports, and put this wire or one 
like it round any of your old seventy- 
four-gun ships we read of, and lift it 
into a dry-dock, with a line no stronger 
than pack-thread, if the wind is not 
blowing at the time. This wire, at 
which you all gaze so curiously, has no 
power in itself. It is only the means of 
communicating a power; still, no man 
shall examine it, except under certain 
conditions; and this brings me to the 
point I intended to make by calling gen- 


tlemen of your high standing and intel- 
ligence here to-night. I wish to sell my 
knowledge to the English government.” 

“And why to the government?” cried 
the Right Honorable B. I—— and the 


Honorable Mr. S in a breath. 

“ Because no private individual is rich 
enough to buy it. I once thought to 
dispose of it to my own government, 
that of the United States, but I shall 
not enter into the reasons why I aban- 
doned that idea and came here. Be- 
sides, it becomes public property after 
ten years. I would not agree to sell the 
right under any conditions for a longer 
time. The benefits of the discovery are 
universal, and in justice belong to man- 
kind, and mankind shall have them.” 

Said a member of the cabinet: “ Your 
idea of selling such a discovery to the 
government of Great Britain seems chi- 
merical, and, I may add, it savors of self- 
ishness to keep your knowledge from 
the world. But may I be permitted to 
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ask how much you demand for your 
knowledge?” 

Here the young man rose to his feet 
inan excited manner. “ You talk of self- 
ishness,” said he; “I know what it is 
to labor and to suffer, to be lost amid 
mountains, and tormented with thirst 
upon deserts. I have labored hundreds 
of feet underground with pick and shov- 
el for my daily bread. I got tired of it; 
I swore off. I hold in my possession 
what will make me independent for life, 
besides conferring inestimable benefits 
upon my fellow-men, and I intend to 
use it sofar. Selfishness indeed! What 
did Morse or Fulton make from their in- 
ventions, except what was given them 
almost as a charity, after they let their 
knowledge go out of their hands? No 
charity for me. I hold my discovery 
alone, and I will part with it only on my 
own terms. You ask me what I demand 
for it. I want $5,000,000.” 

“$5,000,000 is a rather large sum,” 
Professor T—— ventured to remark. 

“A large sum! Have you taken into 
consideration what this discovery is des- 
tined to accomplish? Why, I tell you, 
it will revolutionize the world. Take 
the dock- yards of Great Britain alone. 
What, think you, will be the saving in a 
year, when every object, from the great- 
est to the smallest, can be moved to any 
distance, without expense? How long 
will it take to build your largest edifices, 
when your blocks of marble weigh noth- 
ing? O, gentlemen, when you have con- 
sidered this subject as I have done, you 
will stand overpowered with the magni- 
tude of the results that are to follow. 
Think of its effects upon means of trans- 
portation. When there is no weight to 
carry, may not even the air be navigat- 
ed?” 

“Do you object to informing us how 
you happened to discover this mighty 
and mysterious secret of nature?” 

“Mysterious! Why, it is so simple 
that any child can understand it. I 
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stumbled upon it. Since I have dis- 
covered it, I wonder that it is not found 
out a thousand times every day. But, 
gentlemen, are you aware that I doubt 
whether I am really a pioneer in this 
field? There are books, written thou- 
sands of years ago, which I read when 
a boy, that have led me to believe that 
this is one of the lost arts, though it was 
known perhaps only to a favored few. I 
feel sure—very sure—that the simple 
law by which the attraction of gravita- 
tion is suspended was known in ancient 
Peru, Arabia, and perhaps in Egypt al- 
so, and went down into oblivion with 
other lost arts, in some general catas- 
trophe. The same law I rediscovered 
while working in a silver-mine, 1,000 
feet under ground, and my knowledge I 
am ready to communicate, under the 
conditions that I have named.” 

‘But should you die in the meantime, 
would not your discovery be again lost, 
and the world be deprived of its bene- 
fits?” 

“QO, not at all. I have taken care of 
that. Whether I live or die, or whatev- 
er may happen to me, within ten years 
from the present time the world will be 
fully informed upon this subject.” 

After some further consultation, a se- 
lect committee was appointed, to meet 
in three days, to fully investigate the se- 
cret, and take some action upon the 
proposition of the stranger, who, after 
reminding all present of their promise 
of secrecy, departed—and was never 
seen again. 


Several months ago, a distinguished 
gentleman, a resident of a great Ameri- 
can city, received the following commu- 
nication from a prominent solicitor in 
London: 


“No. — O_p Broap Srreet, 
“ London, September —, 1873. 


a . Ese.—Dear Sir :—A short time since, 





an Italian, who was the confidential clerk of one of 
my much esteemed clients—Signor Suzzini, of the 
house of Suzzini, Isola & Co., of London, Naples, 
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and France — died suddenly, leaving in writing the 

t t which acc this letter. What trans- 
pired at St. George's Hall, in November, 1866, con- 
cerning a subject of the most absorbing interest to 
those present, has been kept a profound secret, under 
a solemn pledge, but, owing to the strange circum- 
stances of the case, and the almost certain death of 
the remarkable stranger, supposed to be an Ameri- 
can, whose re-appearance has been awaited with the 
most intense anxiety for years, by those informed on 
the subject, Signor Suzzini has considered himself 
so far absolved from his obligation as to convey to 
some trustworthy barrister in your city the informa- 
tion herein contained. 

« All communications received from you will be 
kept strictly secret; but, in any event, if you succeed 
in discovering the bank, impress upon the managers 
the supreme importance of carefully preserving, at 
all hazards, the documents committed to their charge. 

“I have the honor to remain, etc., 
“Grorce MaTHioT MarRsHALL.” 





The following is the statement of the 
Italian clerk: 

“In November, 1866, a very impor- 
tant congregation came together in St. 
George’s Hall. Strange things were 
seen. I was there. Much money was 
to be gained. A young man—a Yan- 
kee—had a secret in his pocket. It was 
a wire worth millions. He left the hall. 
It was a dark night—fog and smoke, 
thick and black. I followed him. Down 
Regent Street, under the gas - lamps, he 
went on foot. I followed him. Across 
the Haymarket, across Leicester Square 
—it was 11 o’clock—and through a dark 
and narrow alley toward St. Martin’s 
Lane. I could have done it there, but 
others came by, and I shrunk back into 
the gloom. Through St. Martin’s Lane 
to the Strand, down the Strand to the 
turning to Waterloo Bridge, still I fol- 
lowed him. I saw he was going to cross 
the bridge on foot. I crossed the street 
and got ahead of him, and, in the middle 
of the bridge, I hid myself behind the 
parapet. By and by my man came along, 
slowly walking, his hands behind him, 
and his eyes bent upon the ground. 
When near me he paused, and looked 
toward St. Paul’s, whose huge bulk 
loomed up still huger as the moonlight 
tried to struggle through the fog. I 
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was near enough to hear him. He said: 
‘O, mighty monument, the pride and 
glory of an empire, thy renown is gone 
forever. All I see around me, though 
the work of centuries, is but the amuse- 
ment ofa child, the labor ofaday. How 
powerful am I!’—here I stole up behind 
him, without noise —‘in future ages my 
name shall be——’ — my stiletto fell be- 
tween his shoulders, and he dropped like 
a lamb. His pockets yielded up a coil 
of wire and a bundle of papers, and his 
body went over into the river. Ah! I 
knew how to do it. I had done it often 
before at Ferrara, on the Po. 

“The secret was mine. I was fran- 
tic with excitement. I hurried home to 
my apartments, double-locked the door, 
turned up the lamp, and examined my 
prize. It was the wire—the identical 
wire—which had swung a cannon in the 
air, not two hours before. I was impa- 
tient to test its powers. I seized an 


iron poker from the hearth, wrapped the 


wire around it, poised it aloft, let go, and 
it fell clattering upon the floor. Again 
I tried, and again it fell. I tried differ- 
ent articles. I wound the wire in every 
imaginable shape, and still with the same 
result. Morning found me haggard and 
exhausted with my labor and unsuccess- 
ful. Business at the office prevented fur- 
ther attempts until evening. I worked 
fruitlessly until midnight, when sudden- 
ly I thought of the papers I had also 
seized. Fool that I was, not to have 
thought of them before. They undoubt- 
edly contained an explanation of the se- 
cret. I tore them open with eager fin- 
gers. All were blank, except one, and 
it contained the following: ‘Knowing 
the uncertainty of life and the dangers 
of travel, I have on this day (July 7th, 
1866) placed in the vaults of a reliable 
banking-house in the city of ——a seal- 
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ed packet containing the details and ex- 
planation of the means by which the 
laws of gravitation are rendered inoper- 
ative. In case of my death or failure to 
return, the officers of said bank have ex- 
plicit instructions to open said packet, 
on May Ist, 1876, and spread the facts 
therein contained to the world. My 
knowledge is at present confined to my- 
self, but will not long continue so, as I 
shall soon proceed to Europe, to impart 
my information to the most renowned 
scientific men in the world. My only 
object in making the bank a depositary, 
is to provide against accident, and se- 
cure to the world, beyond all peradvent- 
ure, the benefits of this mighty secret.’ 

“There was no name nor signature. 
After this, I labored for months in vain 
to discover the secret workings of the 
wire ; until at last it occurred to me that 
the stranger had said at St. George’s 
Hall that the wire itself had no power, 
but was only the means of communicat- 
ing a power. Infuriated to the last de- 
gree, I threw the coil which had cost me 
so much misery, anxiety, and suspense, 
into the Thames, one night, where it 
could tell no tales. When I am dead, 
the company who assembled at St. 
George’s Hall on that eventful night 
may be requested to cease their painful 
wonderings at the failure of the myste- 
rious stranger to return. He will never 
come back, gentlemen. The Thames 
received his body nearly eight years 
ago.” 


This finishes the case at present. 
But in what banking-house is the inval- 
uable packet of papers deposited, who 
was the man, and, in May, 1876, will the 
ancient but lost secret of suspending the 
law of gravitation become again known 
to the world? 
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Better it were to sit still by the sea, 

Loving somebody and satisfied — 

Better it were to grow babes on the knee, 
To anchor you down for all your days — 
Than wander and wander in all these ways, 
Land forgotten and love denied. 


Better sit still where born, I say, 

Wed one sweet woman and love her well, 

Laugh with your neighbors, live in their way; 

Be it never so simple. The humbler the home, 

The nobler, indeed, to bear your part. 

Love and be loved with all your heart. 

Drink sweet waters and dream in a spell, 

Share your delights and divide your tears; 

Love and be loved in the old east way, 

Ere men knew madness and came to roam 

From the west to the east, and the whele world wide; 
When they lived where their fathers had lived and died — 
Lived and so loved for a thousand years. 


Better it were for the world, I say — 
Better, indeed, for a man’s own good — 
That he should sit down where he was born, 
Be it land of sands or of oil and corn, 
Valley of poppies or bleak northland, 
White sea border or great black wood, 

Or bleak white winter or bland sweet May, 
Or city of smoke or plain of the sun— 
Than wander the world as I have done, 
Ireaking the heart into bits of clay, 

And leaving it scattered on every hand. 
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THE FIRST CALIFORNIA AQUARIUM CAR. 


THE FIRST CALIFORNIA AQUARIUM CAR. 


The September number of the OVER- 
LAND has informed our readers as to 
our preparations for carrying certain 
Eastern fish alive to California; we were 
just ready to start with our precious 
charge. At fifteen minutes past two the 
Vermont Central express train steamed 
up to the station from which we were 
to set out—Charlestown, N. H.—the en- 
gine was switched off to the side-track, 
and our car was coupled to the train. A 
large company of our friends had col- 
lected at the station to see us off, and to 
wish us a prosperous journey; and in a 
moment more, amid the hearty cheers 
and congratulations of the crowd, and 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the 
doomed car started westward. Like the 
Sicilian expedition, its departure was as 
auspicious as its end was disastrous. 
Owing to some of the railroad compa- 
nies declining positively to take us along 
with their passenger trains, the contract 
made by the California Commissioners 
with the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, which furnished the car, provided 
transportation for it by freight trains 
east of Chicago, and by passenger trains 
west of Chicago only. 

On investigation, it was found that it 
would take six days to reach Chicago by 
freight travel, which with the five days 
on passenger trains from Chicago to 
California would make at least eleven 
days in all, while unavoidable delays 
would probably extend the time to twelve 
or thirteen days. This was obviously 
suicidal. The lobsters and shad would 
certainly be lost, with probably the trout, 
tautogs, and glass-eyed perch, and per- 
haps all the other fish. So long a journey 
day and night, with incessant care and 
labor, would be very wearing, and prob- 


ably disabling to one or more of the 
party in charge. I felt that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that a change should be 
made, and accordingly applied person- 
ally to the railroad companies, request- 
ing them to extend to us the accommo- 
dation of traveling with passenger trains. 
They replied that it was zzPossible, and 
it was only after my presenting the ur- 
gency of the case in its very strongest 
light that they began to yield. The Ver- 
mont Central was the first to accede, 
then came the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, then the Connecticut River Rail- 
road, and then the New York Central. 
The Great Western and Michigan Cen- 
tral offered no objections. This com- 
pleted the connection between Charles- 
town and Chicago, and thus was obviated 
another and perhaps the greatest diffi- 
culty that stood in the way of our suc- 
cess. 

The car when it left Charlestown con- 
tained upward of sixty breeding black 
bass (Grystes fasciatus) from Lake Cham- 
plain; twelve breeding glass-eyed perch 
(Lucioperca); eighty young yellow perch 
(Perca flavescens)from Missisquoi River; 
twelve breeding bull- heads (hornpouts) 
(Pimelodus); 110 breeding cat-fish (Pim- 
elodus) from Raritan River, New York; 
20 tautogs (Zautoga Americana), and 
15,000 salt-water eels (Angui//a) from 
near Martha’s Vineyard; 1,000 young 
trout (Sa/mo fontinalis) from Charles- 
town, N. H.; 162 breeding lobsters from 
Massachusetts Bay and Wood’s Hole,* 
and one barrel of oysters from Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Besides the fish above enumerated, I 
took on at Albany 40,000 fresh-water 





* The black bass, bull-heads, cat-fish, and lobsters 
were full of spawn. 
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eels (Anguilla) from the Hudson, and 
arranged for 20,000 shad and shad-eggs 
(Alosa prestabilis) from the same river, 
to overtake us at Chicago.* 

The receptacles for holding the fish 
consisted of one large stationary tank, 
eight feet square and two feet eight 
inches deep, holding five tons of wa- 
ter; one round wooden seventy - gallon 
tank, one round fifty- gallon tank, three 
round thirty-gallon tanks, three conical- 
shaped thirty-gallon tanks, six conical 
ten-gallon tin cans; one conical fifteen- 
gallon tin can, three round nine - gallon 
tin cans, two thirty-five- gallon tanks, 
and six large cans containing the lob- 
sters—the total capacity of the whole, 
exclusive of the lobster cans, being about 
16,000 pounds of water. Besides these 
vessels for holding the fish, the car con- 
tained the following articles: one large 
120-gallon cask and one sixty-gallon 
cask, both filled with sea-water; one 
large ice - box, half- barrel of live moss, 
half-barrel of water-plants, curd and 
meat for feed, and one bushel of salt for 
killing parasites, the aerating apparatus 
already referred to, one alcohol-stove, 
one set of carpenter’s toois, two lan- 
terns, two hammocks, two spring - beds, 
two mattresses and pillows, two sets of 
bedclothes, one broom, one lot of green 
sods, two thermometers, one long-han- 
dled dip-net, two short-handled dip-nets, 
and pipes, spout, and siphon for taking 
on and letting off water. There were 
also movable steps for the door of the 
car, sundry barrels, pails, dippers, and 
maps with those stations marked where 
we knew the water to be good or bad; 
and lastly, we had our trunks, valises, 
and private baggage. 

It is unnecessary to say that when all 
these things, together with the fish, were 
in the car, it was well filled. In point of 


* On arriving at Albany, I had not heard from the 
New York Central Road in regard to traveling with 
passenger trains, and then expected to go part of the 
way, at least, to Chicago, on freight trains. 
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fact, the space was so rigidly economized 
that there was hardly room for us to 
move about; the relative positions of 
the contents of the car being somewhat 
as follows: at one end was the large sta- 
tionary tank, occupying the whole width 
of the car and eight feet of its length. 
Resting on this large tank and adjoining 
opposite sides of the car were the two 
spring - beds, six feet long and two feet 
eight inches wide, with their mattresses 
and bedding. At the other end of the 
car were the ice-box extending entirely 
across it, the boxes of lobsters, the oys- 
ters, the ice, and the reserves of salt- 
water. Between these and the station- 
ary tank at the other end, were the vari- 
ous movable tanks containing the fish, 
and on the sides and ends of the car 
were the pictures and other devices for 
ornamenting the walls; while near the 
door, in large white letters on a black 
ground, was Lord Nelson’s impressive 
motto, altered for the occasion: “ Ca/i- 
fornia expects every man to do his 
duty.” Four persons occupied the car 
as far as Albany. They were: Mr. 
W. T. Perrin, of Grantville, Mass.; Mr. 
Myron Green, of Highgate, Vermont; 
Mr. Edward Osgood, of Charlestown, 
N. H.; and Mr. L. Stone, U. S. Com- 
missioner, in charge. Mr. Osgood ac- 
companied us only to Chicago. Mr. 
Green left us at Albany to get the shad, 
and joined the car again at Chicago; 
and Mr. Perrin and myself never left the 
car until the time of the accident.* 

To resume the chronological thread 
of the story. Weleft Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, at 2.15 P.M. on Tuesday, 
June 3d, 1873, as perfectly equipped in 
every respect as could be wished, and 
under the most favorable auspices. The 


* It should be added here that several hundred 
thousand eggs of the Perca favescens and the Lucio- 
perca had been successfully taken and brought into 
favorable condition for transportation to California, 
but they hatched out before the expedition could be 
got ready to start, and it was necessary to leave them 
behind. 
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day was pleasant and comfortably cool. 
The water stood in all the tanks at 45° 
Fahrenheit. We arrived at Albany, all 
the fish doing well, at 11.30 P.M. of the 
same day, and took on half a ton of 
ice and 40,000 eels which Mr. Monroe 
Green had brought to the depot from 
Castleton, on the Hudson; Mr. Myron 
Green of our party leaving us here, as 
we have said, to procure the young shad 
and join us again at Chicago. We left 
Albany ona passenger train about 2 A. M.; 
the same night took on ice and water 
at Hamilton, Canada, and reached the 
ferry-boat at Detroit about 11 o’clock, 
Wednesday evening, June 4th. There 
was not room enough, by a single inch, 
to take our car with the rest of the train 
across the ferry, and we were left there 
until morning. Meanwhile, being a hot, 
damp night, and our ice being nearly 
exhausted, we were in imminent danger 
of losing the whole car-load of fishes 
here at the very beginning of the jour- 
ney. Accordingly, although having been 
up and incessantly at work for almost 
the whole of the last thirty-six hours, 
I set out at midnight to find some ice. 
After disturbing the slumbers of nearly 
twenty indignant railroad emp/oyés, and 
walking back and forth for several miles, 
I at last succeeded in getting a platform- 
car and engine with a gang of men to 
run it, with which we immediately went 
over to the Windsor ice-house, and took 
on half a ton of ice. It was daylight 
before we got the ice loaded into our 
car, and we entered Detroit soon after. 
Thence, taking on more ice, we proceed- 
ed without delay to Niles, Michigan, 
which we reached at 5 P.M. on Thurs- 
day, June 5th; the fish still in first-rate 
order, excepting the lobsters. 

As we had come so much faster than 
we had hoped, running all the way with 
express trains, we now had time to spare 
before Mr. Green and the shad could 
possibly catch up with us. We there- 
fore waited at Niles until the next morn- 
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ing at 6.10, when we joined the morning 
passenger train for Chicago, reaching 
that city about 10 o’clock the same fore- 
noon (Friday, June 6th). I was now 
keeping the temperatures of the differ- 
ent tanks as follows: the large tank, con- 
taining full-grown perch, glass-eyed pike, 
black bass, and cat-fish, at 42°; the trout- 
tank, at 40°; the fresh-water eels, at from 
45° to 50°; the tautogs, at 45°; the salt- 
water eels, at 45°; the cat-fish tank, at 
50°; and the lobsters and oysters as cold 
as possible. All the varieties of fish had 
borne the journey capitally up to this 
time, and far beyond my expectations, 
with the exception of the eels and lob- 
sters. There was a discouraging mor- 
tality among the lobsters; and the wa- 
ter containing the eels having become 
too cold during the previous night, many 
of them had died. We still had a vast 
quantity of eels left, however; quite as 
many, indeed, as we wanted. 

We lost just one day at Chicago, Mr. 
Green arriving with the shad the next 
Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. An 
hour later we left Chicago, on the Chi- 
cago and North-western Railroad, hav- 
ing taken on three tons of ice and three 
tons of Lake Michigan water. We took 
on water again at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and proceeded toward Omaha; all the 
fish, except the lobsters, doing first-rate. 
We arrived at Omaha at 11 o’clock on 
the morning of Sunday, June 8th. I 
immediately hastened to the offices of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, to see about 
having the car taken on, and about get- 
ting ice. The superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent were absent, but 
I had the good fortune to find Mr. C. B. 
Havens, the train - dispatcher, in his of- 
fice. Mr. Havens treated us with the 
greatest courtesy and attention, and fur- 
nished us with ice and every accommo- 
dation that we wished, so that in about 
two hours we were again ready to move 
onward. We left Omaha with the 
through passenggr train for San Fran- 
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cisco at about 1 o’clock P.M., having 
taken on a ton and a half of ice, and the 
fish still being, with the exception of the 
lobsters, in first-rate order. After get- 
ting the temperature of the tanks all 
right, and aerating the water all round, 
we made our tea and set the table for 
dinner. Everything now promised well, 
and, feeling very much encouraged, we 
were hopeful that we should enter Cali- 
fornia with most of the fish alive. We 
had seated ourselves for dinner, it being 
about half-past two, when there came a 
terrific crash, and in a moment more ev- 
erything in the car was ina chaos of con- 
fusion — boxes, cakes of ice, and tanks 
striking together in every direction, 
while water rushed violently in at the 
door, very rapidly filling the car. Lam- 
ed and bruised, we barely escaped from 
the car with our lives, and, upon swim- 
ming around, and climbing up to the 
end which rested on the sunken tender 
and was partly out of water, we found 
that our train had gone through a piece 
of trestle- work into water about fifteen 
feet deep. It proved to be the long tres- 
tle, just east of the main channel of the 
Elkhorn River; and the Elkhorn, it be- 
ing a time of very high water, had made 
a side channel under the trestle-work at 
this place, and had gullied away the 
foundation. Hence the accident. 

In an instant, all the work, and care, 
and anxiety which for three months had 
been expended without stint on this car 
and its contents, were rendered fruitless. 
The California aquarium car, which had 
been so carefully fitted out, and so pro- 
pitiously started, was a total wreck, and 
every fish lost beyond recovery.* As 
soon as I got to dry land, I telegraphed 
the state of affairs to Mr. S. R. Throck- 
morton, Chairman of the California Fish 








*If we had not met with this or some other acci- 
dent, we should have taken through the first lobsters, 
the first glass-eyed perch, the first silver eels, and the 
first cat-fish that had ever been brought alive to the 
Pacific Coast. 
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Commissioners, and to Honorable S. F. 
Baird, United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries at Washington. I 
received instructions by telegraph early 
the next morning from Professor Baird, 
to return East at once and take a ship- 
ment of young shad to California, under 
the auspices of the United States Com- 
missioner. Accordingly, as soon as was 
practicable, I went East with my two 
assistants — Mr. Perrin and Mr. Green 
—and obtained, for the purpose just 
mentioned, 40,000 young shad from the 
shad-hatching works on the Hudson 
River. We left Albany a second time 
with this lot at 11.30 P.M. on the 25th 
of June, 1873, and arrived at Sacramen- 
to, California, on the 2d of July, with 
35,000 shad alive and in good condition. 
These were deposited the same even- 
ing, at ten minutes past nine, in the Sac- 
ramento River, at Tehama. The other 
5,000 were left at Ogden, in charge of 
Mr. Rockwood, the Superintendent of 
Fisheries at Salt Lake City, being in- 
tended for Salt Lake, Utah. They were 
deposited by him, as I understand, in 
the river Jordan, ten or fifteen miles 
above its outlet into Great Salt Lake. 

This trip with the shad was in every 
way perfectly successful. We were ac- 
companied as far as Omaha by Mr. H. 
M. Welsher, to whose experience and 
care very much of the success of the 
undertaking is due; nor must I neglect 
to add that my two assistants worked 
with untiring energy and fidelity, both 
on this trip and on the aquarium car 
journey; the best proof of this being 
found in the fact, that, at the end of this 
long and very hazardous journey, there 
had been no appreciable loss of the 
young shad—the fish appearing then as 
fresh and lively as when they left the 
Hudson, a week before. 

I beg to conclude this article with a 
brief allusion to the daily work on the 
aquarium car during its journey. No 
one unaccustomed té traveling with live 
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fish can have any adequate idea of the 
incessant and laborious character of this 
work —consisting of aerating the water, 
taking on ice, packing it away, and dis- 
tributing it among the various lots of 
fish, and lastly, regulating the tempera- 
ture of the different tanks. The de- 
mands of each branch of this work are 
constant, and, in the case of the aquari- 
um car trip, they kept us all actively and 
incessantly employed twenty-one hours 
out of each twenty-four ; and only a res- 
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olute determination to carry the under- 
taking through successfully enabled us 
to keep up with so little sleep. When 
the accident happened at the Elkhorn, 
we all looked as if we had been through 
a long fit of illness. Severe as the work 
is, however, there is nothing impractica- 
ble in taking most of the valuable vari- 
eties of Eastern fresh-water fish across 
the continent alive, and a repetition of 
the undertaking, if ever attempted, will 
probably be successful. 


MR. JAMES NESMITH. 


R. JAMES NESMITH was a 
prosperous man. “A prosper- 


M 


ous man, sir!” the bystander would re- 
mark, as the cold, self-possessed face 
passed by, greeting with its smile of elab- 
orate, yet reserved courtesy, each ac- 
quaintance. Very courteous, very mind- 


ful of each social requirement, was Mr. 
James Nesmith, as was fit and proper 
for a man of his weight in the commu- 
nity. Even the gold-headed cane—not 
wielded with any ostentatious air of dis- 
play, but rather with a mien which said, 
“See! I assume no superiority because 
of my success !””—even the elaborately 
finished gold- headed cane struck upon 
the stone of the pavement with an air of 
solid respectability. The books of the 
assessor’s office, the volumes of record 
for deeds and mortgages at the recorder’s 
office, confirmed the statement that Mr. 
James Nesmith was a highly prosperous 
man. Much possessions of stocks, and 
moneys, and houses, and broad acres, 
were there recorded as his. 

Mr. James Nesmith was one of the 
solid men of the community, and men 
touched their hats to him, upon the 
street, and on ’Change, proud of his ac- 
quaintance. True, there were poor la- 
borers, who had dealings with him, and 


lonely widows, who rented dingy rooms 
in his massive blocks for their sorrow- 
ful homes, and struggling families over 
whose humble dwellings hung the black 
cloud of Mr. James Nesmith’s too often 
unjustly won mortgages—and these said, 
under their breath, that he was a hard 
man, grinding the faces of the poor; 
yet they were obscure people, and their 
voices came not to the air of the street, 
nor to the ears of the stately circles 
wherein he moved. 

True, also, in the years gone by, there 
had been, in high places, whispered ru- 
mors of questionable dealings ; of sharp 
advantages taken over unsuspicious and 
trusting persons, who had fallen in his 
power; of friendless souls forced from 
their homes by technicalities of the law 
— forced out to destitution and misery, 
with the despairing cry, “The Lord 
judge between me and thee!” Yet the 
world does not long remember, and these 
things were years since forgotten —for- 
gotten, save by the victims, some lying 
in their pauper graves; by the victims, 
ah! and by the never- forgetting God. 

Yet all this was long since, and Mr. 
James Nesmith walked along Montgom- 
ery Street, and down to his counting- 
room on Front Street, much respected, 
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and looked-up-to of men. He owned a 
pew in a highly respectable church —a 
church attended only by the most select 
of society, where the Rev. Dr. Bland, of 
suave presence, read in the most mellif- 
luous of tones the church service, and 
such choice portions of the Scripture as 
were suited to the aristocratic ears of 
his highly respectable congregation. Mr. 
James Nesmith sat in his richly cush- 
ioned pew with a truly exemplary regu- 
larity; yet one day a very annoying oc- 
currence disturbed the calm serenity of 
his countenance. The Rev. Dr. Bland 
was absent, and a stern-spoken man, 
with grizzled hair and a face like John 
Knox’s, discoursed with a voice that rang 
as the cry of one of the old prophets, 
upon the curse of ill-gotten wealth ; and 
read certain harsh passages of Script- 
ure about “the poor who cry to God 
because of the oppression of the rich,” 
and about a certain rich man who said 
unto his soul: ‘Soul! thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine 
ease! eat, drink, and be merry!’ But 
God said unto him: ‘Thou fool! this 
night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.’” 

Mr. James Nesmith did not feel com- 
fortable. He wished the Rev. Dr. Bland 
would be more careful in selecting his 
officiating ministers, when he was ab- 
sent. He thought he must really speak 
to him about it. After this, when Mr. 
James Nesmith looked inside the church 
door and saw a stranger in the pulpit, 
he turned about and did not goin. He 
did not like strange ministers. 

Mr. James Nesmith prospered more 
and more, and to his houses added yet 
other houses, and to his lands yet other 
lands, while his bank account mounted 
up column after column. Yet, in all this 
prosperity, came to Mr. James Nesmith 
a strange disquiet. He wished he had 
not heard that stern- browed man, with 
a voice like the cry of an accusing an- 
gel. It made him shiver slightly, too; 
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there was a wail init like the voice of the 
widow, who— unreasonable creature !— 
once raised her hands to the heavens, 
and cried: “The God of the widow and 
the fatherless judge between me and 
thee, James Nesmith!” 

Conscience, long lulled to sleep under 
the soothing ministry of the Rev. Dr. 
Bland, began to stir from its slumber, 
and asked numerous troublesome ques- 
tions. Mr. James Nesmith could not 
rest at night, and he walked to his office 
upon Front Street, with a cloud upon 
his before unruffled brow, and a look in 
the eyes as of a man not at peace. 

Another unusual thing happened to 
Mr. James Nesmith. He fell asleep, 
one day, in his easy-chair at his office ; 
and in his sleep he dreamed. This was 
what he dreamed : 

He had turned the combination lock 
of his massive safe, and swung back the 
ponderous iron door. Then he opened 
the drawers and hidden recesses of the 
inner safe to examine, and count over, 
and rejoice his eyes with the wealth 
for which he had spent his life. Buta 
strange sight met his gaze. The yellow 
gold, heaped in the drawers, was spotted 
over in a most unusual manner; and 
upon the heavy coins was stamped this 
legend: “The blood of widows and or- 
phans, that crieth unto heaven alway.” 
He shut the drawers in disgust, and took 
out a bundle of deeds and mortgages. 
Strange, still! Instead of the quaintly 
dallying verbiage of the men of law, the 
parchments only bore this terribly direct 
sentence: “The God of the widow and 
the fatherless judge between me and 
thee, James Nesmith!” 

Overcome with dread, he sunk back 
in his chair, when—there was a sudden 
jar, and he awoke. It was only a clerk, 
coming to ask him about foreclosing a 
small mortgage upon the house of a 
dying mechanic. Conscience, that for 
years had slept, and then been partly 
aroused at the stern preaching of that 
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man in the pulpit, now awoke to a long- 
forgotten energy. Mr. James Nesmith’s 
heart was a battle- ground, where good 
and evil fought and struggled for a hu- 
man soul. The memory of his dead 
mother, with her still, angel face, pleaded 
with him. The dream of the fresh, un- 
selfish days, when he was a child play- 
ing under the willows, came and be- 
sought him. The prayers that, with 
folded hands and uplifted face, he had 
lisped at his mother’s knee—praying, 
was it to God? or was it to the pure, 
loving eyes that looked upon him? he 
hardly knew; for mother and God, in 
the old, childish days, they seemed as 
one to him—the lisping, infant prayers 
came back across the long years of 
greed and wrong, drawing him, plead- 
ing with him, leading him again to moth- 
er, and heaven, and God. 

Mr. James Nesmith, with bolted door 
and window darkened, buried his face 
in his hands, and, crouching forward 
upon the velvet of his desk, passed again 
through the flames of that old battle — 


the battle that has never ceased raging, 


in human hearts since first greed, and 
wrong, and sin, came and took up their 
abode therein. Truth, and charity, and 
human kindness, and all holy memories, 
battled to help him throw off the sordid 
selfishness, the unscrupulous greed, the 
sin, of all the long years; battled, and— 
lost. 

Mr. James Nesmith, with all his sins, 
developed one trait sternly grand in 
type: about him were no half-measures. 
He was not one, who, when conscience 
was once aroused, could quiet it with a 
pious face, and still hold on to the fruits 
of wrong-doing. Repentance must be 
restitution, abasement, the giving back 
of the spoils to the plundered, the bitter 
cry, “God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
Ah! ¢hese things he could not humble 
himself to do. Very dear to him was 
his wealth; very dear the deference of 
the world upon Change; and bitter — 
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very bitter—the thought of humbling 
himself before men. Ah! Mr. James 
Nesmith, avarice, and pride, and good 
repute draw many a man back when 
“almost he is persuaded to be a Chris- 
tian.” 

Mr. James Nesmith’s time of repent- 
ance came. After all the years of wrong, 
the Lord was merciful, and he saw the 
gates of heaven ajar, yet with these words 
graven in letters of flame above them, 
“He that would enter in, let him hum- 
ble himself before men.” And he turn- 
ed himself away. 

Unlock the door, Mr. James Nesmith; 
undarken the window; wipe from the 
desk carefully the trace of the tears that 
came once, at least—came for the last 
time—to your eyes! The battle is over, 
Mr. James Nesmith; and there are only 
left pride and remorse. Ah! had you 
thought of that? Call not to your good 
angel; she has departed. Cry not to 
your mother among the shining ones! 
There have been tears in heaven—not 
tears of joy; these the redeemed often 
know; but tears of a sorrow without 
hope. Swc/ tears come to the redeem- 
ed once only—come, when from the 
“oreat White Throne” the judgment 
falls, “‘ He is joined to his idols; let him 
alone!” 


Out among men walked Mr. James 
Nesmith as before—down Montgomery 
Street, to his office, upon ’Change, but 
not to the church upon the hill. Even 
the mild ministry of the Rev. Dr. Bland 
brought to him unpleasant thoughts. It 
was much pleasanter to sit, Sabbath 
mornings, with the open pages of his 
ledger before him. Men still looked 
after Mr. James Nesmith upon the 
street, and said, “He is a_prosper- 
ous man,” and envied him his houses, 
his lands, his stocks. Yet, Mr. James 
Nesmith was not a prosperous man with 
God. 

With the days wrinkles came to the 
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brow and about the mouth, and a strange 
look of care to the eyes—a look as of 
one in torment. Yet pride clung to the 
fair repute; avarice, to the money-bags 
that were dragging downward — ever 
downward. The black hair became 
sprinkled with gray, the firm shoulders 
began to stoop, the look of care in the 
eyes became more—— it was the look 
as of one who holds a hand in the fire. 
One day I walked with a friend down 
one of the fashionable streets of Rincon 
Hill. It was one of those rarely perfect 
days that come to the portals of the 
Golden Gate in the early winter, when 
the hills are tinged with green, and the 
waters of the bay sleep as in a dream of 
far-off tropic peace. My friend was one 
of those odd, old-world beings, with 
queer notions and ideas unlike anybody 
else. He was discoursing to me, in an 
exceedingly puzzling way, of the doc- 
trine of future punishment; urging that 
possibly we might be mistaken as to its 
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ed to show, that, owing to the 
existence of certain unalterable condi- 
tions, the control of railroad tariffs by 
legislation is impracticable. We now pro- 
pose, among other things, to offer some 
reflections upon the points involving an 
answer to this question: Ought the leg- 
islature to control railroad tariffs, even if 
such control were practicable ? 

The State claims the right and exer- 
cises the power to tax railroad property 
as she taxes all other property of her 
citizens — namely, because, through the 
agency of civil government, she protects 
the citizen in his rights of person and in 
the control and enjoyment of his prop- 
erty. It is the sense of security in these 
particulars that reconciles the citizen to 


Q* a former occasion we attempt- 
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time and place. I grewimpatient. “Tell 
me,” I said, “where then, and when, 
does hell begin?” 

Before my friend could reply, round 
the corner came Mr. James Nesmith, 
and, saluting us with his courteously 
stately bow, passed on. “Tell me,” I 
again jmpatiently said, as the footsteps 
died away, “where then, and when, does 
hell begin?” 

“Hush!” said my friend, holding up 
his finger, with a strangely solemn look 
upon his face. “Hush!” said he. “I 
have, even now, caught the smell of its 
flames upon garments.” 

I stopped and looked at him curious- 
ly for a moment, and then gazed inquir- 
I only saw a crimson 


rose hanging through the palings of a 
fence, a bird swinging lazily upon a bush, 
and, up the street, Mr. James Nesmith, 
with his bowed head and stooping frame, 
walking slowly on to his house upon the 
hill. 





an institution which demands of him, 
each year, a portion of his earnings as 
taxes ; a tribute of a part as the price of 
security for the remainder. Such being 
the considerations upon which the tax- 
ing power is based, it follows that there 
is one thing that the State can not do 
consistently with justice: she can not 
tax the property of the citizen because 
it is Aés property and because she pro- 
tects him in his property rights, and at 
the same time exercise over it the rights 
of ownership herself. The State that 
does both is the oppressor, not the pro- 
tector of the citizen. And yet it is pro- 
posed by certain parties that the State 
shall do this very thing in reference to 
railroad property. These parties tena- 
ciously cling to the right of the State to 
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tax the railroad property of her citizens, 
and with no less vehemence they main- 
tain that the State shall exercise the 
right of ownership over the same prop- 
erty. This incongruous claim is based 
upon the hypothesis that the ownership 
and control of property are capable of 
severance; whereas there can be no 
such thing as ownership without con- 
trol. Practically, control zs ownership. 
The proposition, put into definite terms, 
may be stated thus: “The State shall 
tax railroad property because it is the 
property of the citizen, and she shall 
also control the price at which such cit- 
izen may let his property to hire, be- 
cause she has the power ;” which means 
that the State herself shall exercise the 
most valuable attribute of ownership. 
This proposition analyzed amounts to 
just this: the citizen owns the property 
for the purpose of taxation, but the State 
owns it for the purpose of control. This 
style of government certainly can not be 
called the product of statesmanship; it 
is incompatible with that spirit of impar- 
tial justice upon which all right govern- 
ment is based. It is the most vulgar 
and brutal sort of despotism. The mere 
nominal ownership of property is with- 
out value if it do not also include the 
control. It is mockery for the State to 
assess taxes upon the property of the 
citizen because he is the owner, and at 
the same time usurp the rights and func- 
tions of ownership herself. The citizen 
either owns the property or he does not. 
If he be the owner and pay taxes upon 
it as such, then is he entitled to all the 
rights incident to ownership, which in- 
clude control; and the State that de- 
prives him of any of these rights is to 
that extent adespotism. In effect, such 
legislation amounts to practical confis- 
cation; the State seizes the property of 
the citizen and ousts him of its control, 
without rendering him an equivalent 
therefor. Is such a proceeding consis- 
tent with the duty of protection on the 
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one hand and of allegiance on the other, 
which are the foundation of the political 
State? If it be said that the State still 
protects the citizen’s life, we answer, 
Does not the State take from the citi- 
zen the means to preserve his life when 
she deprives him of the control of his 
property? 

If it be said that in the foregoing views 
we are carrying the application of a prin- 
ciple to extremes, we respond that it is 
sometimes well to illustrate the absurd- 
ity of a proposition by leading the mind 
to a contemplation of its extreme possi- 
bilities. We maintain that our deduc- 
tions are logical. Nor are they neces- 
sarily extreme; for, really, can anything 
be more extreme or absurd than the at- 
tempt to sever the control of property 
from its ownership? So careful has the 
law ever been of the sacred right of the 
owner to control his own property, that 
it has instituted the machinery of guard- 
ianships and trusts to exercise a fiducia- 
ry control for the benefit of the owner, 
where he is presumed to be disqualified, 
from infancy, idiocy, or lunacy, to exer- 
cise such control for himself. It is only 
in the case of railroad property that it is 
proposed, in this age and country, by 
certain partisans, to lay violent hands on 
a principle that is as old and as thor- 
oughly established as the right of prop- 
erty itself. 

But others besides the immediate own- 
ers of railroad property have acquired 
certain rights in it which must, if we 
would observe good faith, be respected. 
The railroads of California, and those of 
the country generally, have been built 
with borrowed money. The bonds which 
represent this credit were offered in the 
money markets of the world upon the 
assurance that the franchises possessed 
by the several railroad companies were 
secured by the plighted faith of the State. 
Among those franchises was the right 
of the companies, within a limit not ex- 
ceeding fifleen cents per ton per mile, 








to control their own transportation char- 
ges; a lower rate than that allowed by 
any other State at the time, and there- 
fore thought to be the more secure from 
disturbance. This is a valuable fran- 
chise, and was unquestionably so regard- 
ed by the purchasers of our railroad 
bonds. This franchise, among others, 
thus guaranteed, constituted the founda- 
tion of each company’s credit, and gave 
to its bonds a certain money value. Up- 
on these franchises and assurances were 
the bonds sold and purchased; and with 
the money so obtained were the railroads 
built. We submit, therefore, that the 
purchasers of these bonds thereby ac- 
quired a guasz-property in the franchises 
which the legislature had assured to the 
several railroad companies. Relying up- 
on these franchises as a resource by 
which the companies would be enabled 
to pay the annually accruing interest 
upon their bonds and ultimately redeem 
the principal, capitalists lent their mon- 
ey, and the country now, as the result, 
enjoys these invaluable improvements. 
It is clear, therefore, that in assaulting 
these franchises it is not the railroad 
companies alone that are assailed; but 
the rights and securities of these confid- 
ing creditors are also attacked, and, as 
a necessary consequence, the value of 
their bonds is impaired in the money 
market. As another consequence, the 
credit of the companies thus attacked is 
also ruined; and the character of the 
State, as unfaithful to its pledges, can 
not fail to suffer in the world’s esteem. 
Thus we have a glimpse at the serious 
and injurious consequences resulting 
from a single act of willful wrong-doing. 
Disguise it as we may, by specious show- 
ings and special pleading, the proposi- 
tion involves a deliberate act of repudi- 
ation. Fortunately, however, so far as 
our own State is concerned, the case we 
are considering is yet hypothetical; we 
have not yet done the wrong; it has 
only been proposed; we have so far es- 
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caped the infliction. Let us hope that 
the good sense and the magnanimity of 
the people of California will reject the 
insidious proposition. One thing more 
in this connection, however. We have 
attempted, in the preceding sentences, 
to illustrate a financial law—namely, 
that the mere nominal ownership of 
property can give or insure to such own- 
er no credit, if it be known that the con- 
trol is severed from the ownership. The 
truth is, as we have already suggested, 
that control is ownership; to talk of sep- 
arating the one from the other is absurd. 
The law, as heretofore recognized and 
administered in our civilization, knows 
no such property relation as control 
without ownership. 

We have at hand an instance which 
serves to illustrate the mischievous con- 
sequences resulting from the attempt to 
break up this relation between owner- 
ship and control. When the war upon 
our railroads began, those engaged in 
this branch of industry had it in contem- 
plation to construct several additional 
lines, reaching into different parts of the 
State, with a view to a grand system of 
roads, needed to develop fully our re- 
sources. Experience has proved that a 
main line once constructed needs con- 
necting lateral lines as feeders, while 
each new road demonstrates the neces- 
sity for others, until the entire system is 
completed, and the interior in all direc- 
tions suitably accommodated. Such was 
the grand scheme which our public-spir- 
ited and energetic railroad builders had 
in view. But, unfortunately for the pub- 
lic welfare, the violent partisan warfare 
about that time organized and precipi- 
tated upon the State, so impaired the 
credit of our railroad companies that 
their purpose had to be abandoned, and 
must remain so, at least for an indefinite 
time, and until a better informed and 
more stable public opinion shall finally 
silence these ill-advised clamors. The 
threat made in these assaults, to sepa- 
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rate the control of our railroads from the 
ownership, by demanding that the legis- 
lature should fix the rates of transporta- 
tion, had the effect at once so to injure 
the credit of the companies that they 
could not carry out their design; for, 
without borrowing money they could 
build no more roads. The main reli- 
ance of all railroad companies, and, in 
most instances, the only reliance, to 
meet their pecuniary liabilities, is their 
receipts from the transportation of freight 
and passengers; and when the right to 
control the prices for such services is 
wrenched from them, not only is their 
credit ruined, but the real value of their 
property is ruined also; for who cares 
to have the empty name of owner, while 
somebody else exercises the more valu- 
able right or power of control? Railroad 
shares thus emasculated could scarcely 
be sold in the market at any price. If 
such a policy is to be adopted, it follows 
that some new method for the construc- 
tion of railroads will have to be devised, 
if more railroads are desired; for it can 
not be expected that associated capital 
will invest another dollar in these enter- 
prises if it is denied the right to control 
its own property. Whether any other 
agency than capital associated under 
corporate franchises, with a view to the 
construction of railroads, be practicable, 
is a question which we do not now pro- 
pose to discuss; it is sufficient to say 
that it is through this agency alone that 
the extensive railroad system of the Unit- 
ed States has been constructed. It 
would seem to be the duty of those who 
now propose, by hostile legislation, the 
destruction of this agency—the only 
practicable one which human ingenuity 
has hitherto devised for the country—to 
suggest a better in its stead. Whether 
their ability to construct be equal to 
their capacity to destroy—in case of 
success in their present warfare—is a 
question which the future must deter- 
mine; though experience attests that the 
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two talents are seldom united in the 
same individual. Certain it is, that, ei- 
ther from lack of ability or because no 
such possibility exists, they have as yet 
suggested no substitute. Their attitude 
is one of destruction only, and with this 
destruction the end! 

Of the soundness of the views enun- 
ciated in the foregoing remarks, we have 
recently had practical evidence. When, 
a few weeks since, it was announced 
that a judicial court in Wisconsin had 
decided that the control of railroad prop- 
erty might, by legislative action, be sev- 
ered from the ownership, down tumbled 
all Wisconsin railroad shares in the mar- 
ket, causing a loss of many thousands to 
those who were so unfortunate as to 
have invested their means in that spe- 
cies of property. Such is the commen- 
tary of capital and business men upon 
such decisions and such legislation. 
Whether such judicial ruling is to be 
the settled law of the land, and whether 
the progress of improvement is to be 
thus suddenly arrested, time and expe- 
rience will determine. If we are not 
mistaken, time will ere long demonstrate 
that capital will not hereafter consent to 
be inveigled into making investments in 
property of which subsequent legisla- 
tion may deny it control. 

It has been asked—and we have never 
seen the inquiry answered—why rail- 
road corporations are singled out by 
certain parties as proper subjects for 
legislative control, while all other cor- 
porations are left free to manage their 
own affairs in their own way. Why 
should not the State, if resolved upon 
the policy in question, assume control of 
manufacturing corporations, of banks, of 
water companies, of mining, insurance, 
telegraphic, and newspaper corporations, 
as well as of railroad associations? All 
these corporations derive their legal 
franchises from the same source; and if 
it be contended—as it is—that railroad 
corporations are the creatures of the 
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legislature and therefore subject to the 
control of their creator, the same may 
be said of the others; while the latter, 
as a rule, divide far more profits upon 
the capital invested than do railroads. 
Nor can it be claimed that the other as- 
sociations named are entitled to any ex- 
emption on the ground that they perform 
any more useful functions for society 
than are performed by railroads. The 
truth seems to be, however, and every- 
body is self-conscious of, and acts upon 
it, that if this rule of severing control 
from ownership were made uniform, no- 
body would hereafter consent to go into 
corporate associations. The adoption 
of such a rule would be equivalent to 
decreeing the annihilation of these use- 
ful institutions; it would certainly pre- 
vent their organization in the future. No 
sane man would consent to invest his 
capital where he would have no voice in 
its control—where, instead of having 
such voice, his property would be sub- 
ject to the control of the government, 
which means, as a general fact, the con- 
venience and self-interest of party poli- 
ticians. If it be proposed to substitute 
the government in the stead of these 
commercial corporations, it is clear that 
such novel functions would work a com- 
plete revolution in business affairs and 
in our whole governmental system, the 
consequences of which no man could 
foresee. A system of exhaustive taxa- 
tion which no people could endure would 
be requisite to carry out so monstrous a 
scheme, and we should soon realize the 
force of the maxim that “the world is 
governed too much.” Such, doubtless, 
are some of the considerations which 
restrain these partisans from asserting 
their propositions as applicable to all 
corporations; and yet it is difficult to 
see why, if private property in railroad 
corporations is to be subjected to legis- 
lative control, all other corporate prop- 
erty should not be reduced to the same 
domination. 


Much stress is laid upon the fact that, 
in the construction of railroads, the 
State exercises the right of eminent 
domain. In order to discuss this ques- 
tion with accuracy, let us inquire, What 
is the right of eminent domain? It is 
defined to be “the right of the State to 
take the property of a citizen for neces- 
sary public use, at a sair valuation.” It 
should be noted here that the property 
is taken for “public use,” because it is 
“necessary” to the public, and that a 
“fair valuation” must be rendered there- 
for. When the State, therefore, con- 
demns and “takes” the right of way for 
a railroad, through a citizen’s farm, it 
is on the ground that the public needs 
the road, and that the right of way is a 
corresponding necessity. The right or 
power of the State, then, is exercised in 
behalf of the public, to respond to its 
necessities; not in behalf of the corpo- 
ration for its special advantage. The 
company, too, not the State, pays the 
“fair valuation,” and the title to the 
right of way vests in the company; so 
that the State acquires no rights over 
the property of the company by virtue 
of the exercise of its power. The pub- 
lic simply gets what was “necessary” 
to it, by this action of the State; but 
the company thereby neither compro- 
mises nor loses any of its rights or fran- 
chises. Certainly, the exercise of this 
power by the State, for the benefit of 
the public, confers upon her no right 
to control the property of the individ- 
uals composing the corporation. 

But this argument, adduced by those 
who claim the right of the State to con- 
trol, has another side—is susceptible of 
another and more just application. If 
the State assumes control of the com- 
pany’s property, she thereby exercises 
over it the right of eminent domain; she 
“takes” the property of her citizens for 
“public use,” and is therefore bound to 
pay for it a “fair valuation.” The ex- 
ercise of the power, the “taking,” with- 
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out returning an equivalent, would be 
arbitrary and despotic. Let those who 
adduce the argument abide by its logical 
results. Current history furnishes an 
example of what is the public sense in 
a parallel case. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has on several occasions, in his 
annual reports, urged the importance 
of making the telegraph lines a part of 
the postal system. The proposition 
has met with so much favor that it has 
been earnestly advocated in Congress, 
and has received the approbation of a 
respectable portion of the public press. 
But we have not seen it seriously pro- 
posed in any quarter, and we are con- 
fident that it has not been proposed 
in any respectable quarter, that Con- 
gress should assume arbitrary control 
of the property of the telegraph compa- 
nies, “take” it, and fix the price of trans- 
mitting messages, and thereby oust the 
companies from the possession and con- 
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S attention has recently been called 
A through the medium of the press 
to a so-called wild coffee shrub in Cali- 
fornia, and much speculation has arisen 
therefrom, as to whether the plant might 
not be profitably cultivated in certain 
districts of our State, a brief description 
of the manner in which this tree is cul- 
tivated in Central America may be in- 
teresting. A statement, too, of the con- 
ditions under which the plant flourishes 
best in that country may, perhaps, af- 
ford the agficultural community of Cali- 
fornia an opportunity of judging whether 
the experiment of its cultivation would 
be likely to be attended with success or 
not. Our agriculturists, being well ac- 
quainted with the character of their soil 
and the degrees of its fertility in differ- 
ent localities, the peculiarities of the 
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trol of their own property, as is propos- 
ed in regard to the property of railroad 
companies. Nor do we believe that the 
sense of public justice, however desira- 
ble it may be to annex the telegraph to 
the postal system, would sanction so 
despotic a proceeding. The proposi- 
tion always contemplates the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain—“ the right 
to take the property of the citizen for 
necessary public use at a fair valuation.” 
If the public “needs” the telegraph in 
the one case and the railroads in the 
other, the two cases are precisely paral- 
lel. And if the legislative power in 
either case fixes the rates of service and 
enforces those rates by the exercise of 
governmental power, it thereby practi- 
cally “takes” the property of the citi- 
zen; for we repeat that control is prac- 
tical ownership—therefore, the “taking” 
without returning a “fair valuation” 
would be indefensible. 


PLANT. 


seasons as regards their influence upon 
vegetation, and the climatic effect upon 
certain tropical or semi-tropical produc- 
tions, that, from time to time, are being 
successfully introduced, may, perhaps, 
obtain thereby some information that 
may aid them in pronouncing their ver- 
dict touching the “aye” or “no” of the 
proposition. 

Let us carefully consider the condi- 
tions under which the coffee-tree thrives 
in Central America, thinking that the 
consideration of the plant in that almost 
neighboring country may be more prac- 
tically useful than the consideration of 
it in regions more remote, and, there- 
fore, more distinctly differing from Cali- 
fornia, such as Jamaica, Ceylon, or Java. 
There is a degree of similarity between 
the coffee - producing portions of Costa 
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Rica, and Guatemdla, and California, 
which can not be observed between Cal- 
ifornia and any other country where this 
article is cultivated, with the exception 
of Mexico. The position of these three 
countries * on the western side of the 
same continent, their being traversed by 
mountain ranges of the same volcanic 
origin; the fact that the coffee districts 
of Central America and the agricultural 
portions of California occupy relatively 
the same sides, slopes, and valleys of 
their respective mountain systems ; that 
the seasons, too, of extra- tropical Cali- 
fornia correspond, in some degree, at 
any rate, to the wet and dry seasons 
that prevail in inter-tropical Central 
America— would all lead to the suppo- 
sition that a tolerably correct opinion on 
the subject of coffee culture in Califor- 
nia may be arrived at from information 
regarding the plant in Central America. 
A long treatise, embracing the cost of 
land and labor —all the expenses incur- 
red, year by year, from the felling of the 
timber up to the time when the planta- 
tion yields a profit, and including, too, the 
mode of preparing the fruit for market— 
would not be to the point. In the first 
place, no comparative estimate of the 
cost of making a plantation of say Ioo,- 
ooo trees in California, could be derived 
from the knowledge of the cost of a sim- 
ilar plantation in Central America; and 
in the second place, the present question 
is exclusively whether the tree would 
thrive here or not, if its cultivation were 
tried. We shall confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to the plang itself—its culture and 
requirements. 

The soil most suitable for coffee is 
that produced by decomposed vegetable 


*In speaking of Costa Rica and Guatemala, only 


the western portions are referred to. It should be 
borne in mind that it is the Pacific slope and table- 
lands in the mountain range running through the 
country that are peopled and under cultivation, The 
Atlantic slope is comparatively uninhabited, owing 


to the almost incessant rains and the unhealthy cli- 
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or volcanic matter. The.deep vegeta- 
ble loams of the Central American for- 
ests, the alluvial deposits, and beds of 
volcanic origin thoroughly decomposed, 
appear to be almost equally favorable to 
the highest development of the plant, 
both as regards productiveness and qual- 
ity of fruit! On the Costa Grande, in 
Guatemala, the alluvial soils and vege- 
table loams—light-black, brown, or yel- 
lowish in color—are not unfrequently 
mixed with sand and volcanic dédris. 
The peculiarly beneficial effect on the 
plant of a volcanic element in the soil, 
was strikingly illustrated in Costa Rica 
some few years ago. During the year 
1865 or 1866, the volcano of Turialba, 
in the province of Cartago, was in a state 
of eruption, and an immense cloud of 
very fine ashy matter floated for many 
months in the same direction, for miles 
across the country, depositing on it a 
fine dust all along the line of its track. 
The course of this cloud lay over num- 
bers of the finest plantations in the state, 
and the ashy deposit on the trees was 
such as to cause the proprietors much 
alarm. It was not that they feared so 
much for that year’s crop, which was 
considered as lost, as for the very exist- 
ence of the trees themselves, which they 
were afraid would be destroyed, or se- 
verely injured. The effect of this as 
they thought destructive dust was, how- 
ever, so different from the result they 
apprehended, that their crops that year 
were the finest ever known, and the 
plantations received a marked and last- 
ing benefit from the volcanic deposit. 
Whether the land selected, however, 
be of a vegetable, alluvial, or volcanic 
character, there is one necessity as re- 
gards it that is absolute, and that is, 
depth of soil. The very smallest depth 
that the soil should have is three feet, 
but the thicker the loam the better. It 
would be most injudicious to commence 
planting a coffee estate without having 
first ascertained the fact, that, on the 
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proposed site, there was a sufficient quan- 
tity of land containing suitable soil of a 
depth in no place less than that men- 
tioned. Indeed, the importance of a deep 
soil is so great, that an orchard of cof- 
fee-trees, planted on ground whose gen- 
eral depth of soil did not exceed three 
feet, would, in every probability, ulti- 
mately disappoint the owner. The root 
of the coffee plant is a long, carrot-shap- 
ed tap, from which grows out a net-work 
of fibres or fine roots, and trees of from 
ten to fifteen years of age —in their full 
vigor and productiveness—have been 
known to have roots, under favorable 
circumstances, from six to nine feet long. 
If the point of the tap, in its downward 
growth, meets with any obstruction, like 
rock or stone, or reaches an uncongenial 
stratum, the plant naturally suffers det- 
riment. The substratum should be nei- 
ther too porous nor too retentive of 
moisture, either being prejudicial to the 
health, growth, and productiveness of 
the shrub. This remark, as regards the 
second condition, is perhaps more appli- 
cable to lands within the tropics, where 
immense quantities of rain fall during 
the wet season, than to California, where 
the cry of “too much rain,” which the 
farmers gave utterance to last winter, is 
but rarely heard. Hard, clayey ground 
should be particularly avoided, as it is 
least capable of retaining moisture suffi- 
cient for the nourishment of the plant 
during a dry season, while during the 
rains it retains too mach. 

Respecting the height above sea-level 
at which the plant flourishes best, arbi- 
trarily to assert that such or such an al- 
titude would be most favorable to its 
successful development, is to misguide. 
The altitude most favorable to the coffee 
shrub varies in different countries, and 
is dependent on temperature, rain - fall, 
regularity of the seasons, and other 
determining conditions. Outside of the 
tropical regions, latitude must naturally 
have great effect in deciding the altitude. 
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Because in Ceylon an elevation of 1,500 
feet above sea-level is found to be the 
best, it is by no means a necessary con- 
sequence that in Costa Rica or here the 
same altitude should be similarly favor- 
able; on the contrary, so lew an altitude 
is not favorable, the finest Costa Rican 
coffee being produced at a height of from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea; and 
the altitude of the plantations in Costa 
Rica might be assigned as a fitting alti- 
tude for future plantations in California 
with just as much reason as the altitude 
of the plantations in Ceylon. The fact 
is, that the most proper altitude will only 
be determined by experiment, and, tak- 
ing latitude justly into consideration, it 
will be advisable to begin experimenting 
low enough. Should experiments ever 
be made in this State, the best elevation 
will probably prove to be as near sea- 
level as the avoidance of cold sea-winds 
and fogs will allow. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
coffee plant is a hardy shrub, and flour- 
ishes in considerable extremes of heat 
and cold. In Central America it grows 
at all elevations, from the hot and reek- 
ing sea- board, where vegetation is lux- 
uriant to rankness, up to almost the 
summits of the Cordilleras in a perenni- 
al cold. A brief explanation of the rea- 
sons why an altitude of about 4,000 feet 
in Costa Rica is most favorable to the 
cultivator may be suggestive, at any rate, 
as regards the consideration of altitude 
in California, for it will be seen that the 
objections to the cultivation of coffee in 
the lower and higher ranges of that coun- 
try probably do not exist here. On the 
sea-coast the plant produces all the year 
round, and may, indeed, be said to be 
too prolific. On the same tree, in any 
month of the year, may be seen fiowers 
and berries in every stage of ripeness 
and unripeness. ‘The labor of harvest- 
ing and preparing for the market is thus 
continuous, and consequently impracti- 
cable in a commercial point of view, 
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since coffee can only be cultivated with 
profit in those regions where the crop 
comes in all together. The cause of this 
continuous fruitfulness is the frequency 
of showers on the coast-line during the 
dry season, inducing the trees to put 
forth flowers during almost the whole 
year. Moreover, the coffee produced is 
not of so fine a flavor ; a just proportion 
being maintained between quantity and 
quality, each increasing as the other de- 
creases. On the other hand, in the high- 
est districts under cultivation, though the 
trees do not produce so much, the cef- 
fee is of avery superior quality; but 
here the crop is liable to damage, and 
that, too, owing to unseasonable show- 
ers, which occur in the neighborhood of 
the mountain summits, and which, though 
they do not, on account of the colder 
temperature, induce the tree to put forth 
flowers, as is the case on the hot coast, 
are, nevertheless, very injurious to the 
berry at the time of ripening. The trees 
here also suffer from a moss that grows 
on their trunks and branches, induced 
by the prevailing humidity. Experience 
has thus proved that the medium alti- 
tude between these two extremes is the 
best in that country; though it can not be 
urged that in California the same or sim- 
ilar reasons will exclude coffee cultiva- 
tion from either the coast-line or the 
highest table-lands. On the Costa 
Grande, in Guatemala, five or six de- 
grees of latitude farther north, a most 
favorable elevation is from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet, though, on good lands, the plant 
thrives extremely well at from 4,000 
to 5,000 feet above sea-level. 

The next requirement of the plant to 
be considered is position with regard to 
protection from wind. Great care must 
be taken in selecting a locality which is 
sheltered from severe winds. The ef- 
fect of strong and cold winds upon the 
plant are most destructive. A place ex- 
posed to such atmospheric drawbacks is 
valueless as a site for a coffee planta- 
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tion, even if it possess superior recom- 
mendations in every other respect. In 
Guatemala, during the months of No- 
vember, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, strong north, north-west, and 
north-east winds prevail, which are fre- 
quently so violent and desiccating as not 
only completely to destroy the crop for 
that year, but cause the trees to fail in 
the following one, also. The effect of 
these winds is so disastrous that the 
plants wither, the leaves fade and fall, 
and the following blossom does not fruc- 
tify, while great numbers of trees perish 
entirely. On the Costa Grande, large 
forest trees surrounding the plantation 
are left standing in such localities as are 
not thoroughly protected by position 
from these devastating blasts — these 
trees serving to break to a considerable 
extent the air-currents. Trees of dense 
foliage are sometimes even planted 
around the plantation, and along the 
drives that intersect it; these are a very 
effective protection, and may be instru- 
mental in saving thousands of plants 
and much money. 

The regularity and equability of sea- 
sonable rain are most important requi- 
sites. In Costa Rica, the rainy season 
begins at the end of April, and the cof- 
fee blossom bursts forth with the first 
showers, remaining only two or three 
days upon the trees. Rainy weather 
should then be continuous until the fruit 
is firmly fixed. A false start of the rainy 
season is most injurious, since a period 
of dry weather after the trees have once 
put forth their flowers prevents fructifica- 
tion to a disastrous extent. After the 
berry has attained a certain size, such a 
temporary cessation of rain does little 
injury. All through the rainy season, 
which continues for six consecutive 
months, the tree is maturing its fruit, 
which begins to ripen with the com- 
mencement of the dry season, and is 
ready for picking about seven months 
after the appearance of the flower. The 
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time of harvesting is, however, different 
in different parts of Central America, 
and is regulated by the seasons. There 
is a difference of about three months be- 
tween the harvest-time in Costa Rica 
and that in Guatemala. 

It remains to describe the seed-sow- 
ing, plant-raising, and culture of the 
tree when in permanent position, as con- 
ducted in Central America. 

A piece of rich ground, conveniently— 
that is, centrally —situated on the pro- 
posed plantation, is cleared and prepar- 
ed for the formation of a seedling- bed 
(semillero). Shallow drills about one 
and a half or two inches deep, and from 
six to nine inches apart, are then mark- 
ed out, and the coffee- beans, with the 
shell or husk on, are placed in them 
about one inch apart. The seed is mere- 
ly laid, or rather pressed, on the ground, 
without being covered with earth. This 
method is sufficient to allow of the root 
taking hold, and greatly facilitates the 
escape of the first two leaves from the 
husk, which is carried upward, and 
thrown off from them about three or four 
inches from the ground. The ripe cof- 
fee-fruit is very like a cherry in appear- 
ance; it is of a dark-red color, and con- 
tains two berries or beans as they appear 
when prepared for market. These beans, 
lying close together, their flat sides ad- 
jacent to each other, are contained in an 
external covering called the pulp, which 
possesses a large proportion of saccha- 
rine matter. Each bean, moreover, has, 
independent of its fellow, two other 
distinct coverings; the one a fine skin 
adhering closely to it, and the other a 
kind of thin, detached shell, in which the 
bean lies quite loose when dried. In 
preparing the seed for the ground, the 
ripe fruit is selected, and the two beans 
which each berry contains are separat- 
ed; the external pulpy wrapper, common 
to both, being broken, but the internal 
Shell pertaining to each bean being left 
intact. The seed requires from five to 
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six months to germinate and to come 
up, and in Guatemala is sown in Sep- 
tember or October, so that the young 
plants may be well out of the ground 
before the following rainy season. If 
sown at the beginning of the wet season, 
(April or May) the heavy rain frequently 
destroys the plant. 

From the sewz//ero the young plants 
are transplanted, and removed to what 
may be called the nursery- ground (a/- 
maciga), at periods of eight, ten, or 
twelve months from the date of sowing. 
Here the plants are placed at a distance 
of from sixteen to eighteen inches apart, 
from centre to centre, and remain in this 
position from eighteen to twenty-four 
months, according to circumstances and 
their own health and vigor. In rich and 
strong soil, plants that have been two 
years in the a/maciga frequently begin 
to blossom and produce berries. The 
almacigos, as a general rule, get or bet- 
ter under a certain degree of shade, 
which is obtainable from the plantain or 
other fast-growing plant. 

Of good coffee-seed, sown in the above 
described manner, not more than sev- 
enty-five per cent. germinates. In order 
to secure sufficient plants for an estate of 
Say 100,000 trees, 150,000 or even 200,- 
000 are transplanted from the seedling- 
bed to the nursery- ground, so that the 
strongest and healthiest may be selected. 

The young plants are transplanted to 
their permanent position at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. Should show- 
ers fail to fall within two, three, or four 
days after transplantation, artificial irri- 
gation is resorted to if possible. ‘The 
operation of transplanting requires con- 
siderable practical knowledge to insure 
success. 

A plantation, whenever it is practica- 
ble, is laid out in rectangular plats, 195 
varas long by ninety-five varas wide, leav- 
ing passages or drives of five varas width 
between the plats throughout the estate. 
The trees are planted in these plats ata 
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distance of from three to three and a 
half varas apart, from centre to centre. 
But there is a diversity of opinion as to 
what is the best and most profitable 
method of planting. One method is, to 
place the young plants in positions at 
about from two to two and a half va- 
ras apart, up to the age of four, five, or 
even six years from seed; when the 
trees begin to spread their branches 
laterally, beyond the space of two or two 
and a half varas allotted to them, one 
plant out of every three is to be remov- 
ed in the order indicated in the follow- 
ing diagram, the dots representing the 
trees that are left standing, and the 
asterisks the places previously occupied 
by those that have been taken out: 


The plants that are removed are trans- 
planted into fresh ground. Thus the 
trees are not lost, and the plantation is, 
at the same time, increased. Another 
plan recommended, and indeed adopted, 
by the Messieurs de Teil, in Guatema- 
la, is to place the plants in their perma- 
nent positions at only one and a half or 
two varas apart, it being contended that 
a larger quantity of coffee is thus ob- 
tained from a given measure of land, 
although there is less product per plant. 
It is also asserted that this is an eco- 
nomical system, much labor and expense 
being saved in the operations of trans- 
planting, weeding, and harvesting. In 
this case of close planting, much care 
and judgment are necessary in perform- 
ing the annual pruning. This plan is, 
however, disapproved of by many coffee 
planters, and there can be no doubt that 
the coffee plant, to produce abundantly 
and mature and ripen its fruit fully, re- 
quires plenty of sun and air. Some 
planters nip off the central leading shoot, 
so as to check the plant’s rapid growth 


upward, and induce it to spread its 
branches horizontally. This treatment 
may be advisable after the plant has ac- 
quired three or four years’ age from the 
seed, as it keeps the trees at a height 
convenient for gathering the crop. Some 
persons nip off the leading shoots when 
the seedling is only nine or twelve 
months old, but this plan is not general- 
ly approved. The period for nipping off 
the leading centre shoots, and those of 
the principal lateral branches, depends 
upon the different circumstances of the 
shrub in different situations. Asa gen- 
eral rule, no doubt, advantages are de- 
rived from nipping off the leaders at the 
proper season, though some authorities 
disapprove of such a course of training. 
Pruning the coffee plant should be very 
carefully attended to; too much fruit- 
bearing wood should be thinned, and 
superfluous branches removed. Want 
of proper attention, at the proper time, 
is one of the causes why the tree pro- 
duces a superabundant crop one year, 
and becomes so much exhausted as not 
to bear half a crop the succeeding year. 
Trees of from eight to ten years of age 
require much pruning, in order that sun- 
light and air may be freely admitted 
among their branches. 

The productiveness of a plantation is, 
of course, dependent upon the quality 
of the soil, and the more or less proper 
treatment of the trees. In Costa Rica 
the average may be generally stated to 
be, on fine virgin soil, forty quintals ; 
good average, twenty quintals ; bad, ten 
quintals, the wzanzana. In Guatemala, 
the plantations being generally younger 
than those in Costa Rica, and nearly all 
virgin soil, the average production is 
somewhat larger. 

Respecting the progressive product- 
iveness of a plantation from the time it 
commences to bear: should all things 
proceed favorably, at the end of the 
fourth year from the sowing of the seed 
it may have produced from one to one 
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and a half pounds per tree. This is, 
however, a rare result, though it has oc- 
curred. The general expectation is that 
the crop of a plantation four years old 
from the seed will cover the expenses 
of the plantation for that year; a small 
profit is obtained the fifth year, and the 
trees are in full bearing in the sixth. 
They may be considered in their prime 
when ten or twelve years old. Trees 
of from eight years of age, when prop- 
erly attended to and pruned with care 
and judgment, will produce, individual- 
ly, a number of pounds of coffee corre- 
sponding with their age—an additional 
pound for each additional year — un- 
til the twelfth year, or even until the 
fifteenth, or possibly the twentieth year. 
There are trees still bearing in Costa 
Rica that were planted more than fifty 
years ago, and the writer was shown 
one of these patriarchs which produced 
seventy pounds of coffee in one year. 
That land suitable to the growth of 
the plant may be found in California, 
there can be but little doubt; but that 
success will attend experiments in its 
culture in this State seems by no means 
certain. The existence of a winter, 
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though a mild one, in California, and 
the fact that the winter and the rains 
are contemporaneous, are conditions un- 
favorable to the plant. The effect of the 
season here would probably be to cause 
the plant to put forth its flowers, in 
company with other fruit-trees, at the 
spring of the year, and not at the com- 
mencement of the rains. In the tropics 
there is a hot and genial sun always, and 
it is upon the rains that fructification 
depends in those regions, while in Cali- 
fornia it is the returning sun that decides 
the period of germination. The conse- 
quence would be, that the coffee -tree, 
during the six months that it is matur- 
ing its fruit—a time when it requires 
abundance of moisture, and over the 
whole of which the rainy season ex- 
tends in Central America—would be 
almost without a shower of rain. This 
consideration seems to be a serious one; 
and unless irrigation may be found to be 
a fitting substitute for the required rains, 
it is probable that the culture of this 
plant can not be profitably prosecuted. 
Perhaps in the southern counties of the 
State the coffee-tree, with the aid of irri- 
gation, may be found to thrive. 
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The winds of heaven trample down the pines, 
Or creep in lazy tides along the lea; 
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Leap the wild waters from the smitten rock, 
Or crawl with childish babble to the sea; 
But why the tempests out of heaven blow, 
Or what the purpose of the seaward flow, 
No man hath known, and none shall ever know. 


Why seek to know? To follow Nature up 

Against the current to her source, why care? 
Vain is the toil; he’s wisest still who knows 

All science is but formulated prayer— 
Prayer for the warm winds and the quickening rain, 
Prayer for sharp sickle and for laboring wain, 
To gather from the planted past the grain. 
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HE old Granary Burying - ground, 

between the Tremont House and 
Park Street Church, is one of the most 
interesting objects in Boston. With its 
abundant foliage and sequestered paths 
it is a bit of rural seclusion amid the 
noise and bustle of a great city. Situ- 
ated near the heart of traffic, the quiet 
of the old grave-yard is the more im- 
pressive from the fact that it contains 
the remains of the most distinguished 
characters in the early history of Mas- 
sachusetts and the country. There are 
buried many a colonial and revolution- 
ary worthy. There, too, are the graves 
of the French Protestants who sought 
protection in Boston after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. There Richard 
Bellingham, a colonial governor, and 
William Dummer, a provincial gover- 
nor, sleep near their successors in the 
office after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution — Hancock, Bowdoin, Adams, 
Sumner, Sullivan, Gore, Eustis. Peter 
Faneuil (the builder of the famous hall), 
and many a noted scholar, statesman, 
and divine, are buried in this inclosure. 
Here repose the ashes or the victims of 
the Boston Massacre, and here lies Paul 
Revere, whose midnight ride roused the 
people to march to Lexington and Con- 
cord. The remains of General Joseph 
Warren, the hero of Bunker Hill, were 
deposited here after they were taken 
from their first grave in Charlestown. 
This is the last resting-place of two 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—John Hancock and Robert Treat 
Paine; and beneath a granite obelisk in 
the centre of the old grave-yard, with a 
characteristic inscription composed by 
himself, are the bones of the parents and 
other relatives of Benjamin Franklin. 


But with all its memorials of departed 
greatness and worth, no object in the 
ancient burying-ground is invested with 
a more romantic interest than a plain 
slate-stone which is but a few feet from 
the sidewalk on Tremont Street, and 
stands nearly opposite the entrance to 
the Studio Building. Very few of the 
persons who pass the spot or linger be- 
neath the grateful shade of the Paddock 
elms, which have stood near it for more 
than a century, know anything of the 
tragic history connected with that sim- 
ple memorial. We can read from the 
sidewalk the inscription on the broad 
blue grave-stone, with its quaint scroll- 
work and ghastly death’s-head, but it 
does not even hint at the sad story. 
This is all it says: 

**Here Lyes Interred The Body Of Mr. Benjamin 
Woodbridge, Son Of The Honourable Dudley Wood- 
bridge, F'sq’r, Who Dec’d July Ye 3d, 1728, In Ye 
aoth Year Of His Age.” 

There was great excitement in Boston 
on the fourth of July, 1728. The crowd 
on the Common was unusually large 
even for occasions of public interest. 
The people who flocked there on that 
day did not, however, like their succes- 
sors of our time, do so for merry - mak- 
ing. No patriotic feeling was then as- 
sociated with the fourth of July, for the 
Declaration of Independence was not 
signed till nearly fifty years afterward. 
It was a tragical event that drew crowds 
to the Common on that day. The first 
duel that took place in Boston had been 
fought there the night before, and as the 
parties to it were well known and very 
respectably connected, and one of them 
was killed, there was great eagerness to 
visit the scene of the affray. 

On that previous evening a number 
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of young men had assembled at the 
Royal Exchange Tavern, in King Street 
—now State Street—on the spot where 
the Merchants’ Bank building stands 
now. The house, which was kept by 
one Luke Vardy, was a noted resort of 
the solid men of Boston, as well as the 
gay blades of the town who were in the 
habit of drinking and gaming there. 
Among them, on the evening of the third 
of July, were two young men who were 
both of amiable disposition, and had 
hitherto sustained an excellent reputa- 
tion. Their social position was emi- 
nently respectable, as their family con- 
nections were of the best in the prov- 
ince, and each had numerous influential 
friends. Benjamin Woodbridge, the vic- 
tim of the duel, was a young man of 
great promise, who, in his twentieth 
year and having just completed his edu- 
cation, had been taken as a partner in 
business by Mr. Jonathan Sewall, neph- 
ew of the celebrated chief justice, one of 
the most active merchants of Boston. 
The father of young Woodbridge was 
a magistrate and a gentleman of some 
distinction in Barbadoes. He was a 
descendant of Benjamin Woodbridge, 
whose name stands first on the list of 
alumni of Harvard College, where he 
graduated in 1642. Having previously 
lived in New England and been settled 
in the ministry as pastor of the church 
in Groton, Connecticut, the West In- 
dian gentleman naturally sent his son to 
Boston to finish his education, little 
dreaming that he would fall.a victim to 
a barbarous practice which had not then 
obtained a foot-hold in this country. 
Henry Phillips, the other party to the 
duel, was a young man of twenty-three. 
He was a brother of Gillam Phillips who 
had married Marie, the sister of the fa- 
mous Peter Faneuil, the builder of the 
historic hall which bears his name. At 
the time of the affray, Henry, who had 
lately graduated at Cambridge, was as- 
sociated with his elder brother in the 
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business of book-selling. While playing 
cards at the tavern in King Street, where 
both had probably been drinking freely, 
a dispute arose between them, which 
ended in the duel on the Common. No 
one now knows who was the challenger, 
but the testimony of the most distin- 
guished citizens of Boston, as to the 
mild and peaceable disposition of Phil- 
lips, makes it probable that he must 
have been extremely provoked, if he in- 
sisted on the deadly arbitrament which 
proved so fatal to him. 

It was early in the evening when the 
two misguided young men left the Royal 
Exchange Tavern for their appointed 
place of meeting on the Common. To 
make the fulfillment of their plans more 
certain, they chose no seconds, and hur- 
ried off before their hot blood had time 
to cool. As they went into King Street 


from the old tavern, they saw none of 
the buildings which are familiar to the 
citizens of Boston to-day. Even the old 
State House, which has so long stood 


at the head of the street, under its orig- 
inal as well as its present name, was not 
built until twenty years later, the site 
being then occupied by a brick town- 
house. In what is now Washington 
Street only one building remains by 
which young Woodbridge passed on 
that summer evening. This is the quaint 
Old Corner Book-store, which was built 
in 1712, and which, when the first Bos- 
ton directory was published, in 1789, 
was partly occupied as a residence. 
Even the Old South Church, near by, 
which has been associated with many 
eventful scenes of early and recent his- 
tory, was not then built. But the gilded 
Indian carved by the cunning hand of 
Deacon Shem Drown, who made the 
grasshopper that still surmounts Faneuil 
Hall, stood with his bow bent and his 
arrow on the string, on the cupola of the 
Province House, the mansion of the 
old royal governors of Massachusetts ; 
though the dusky sentinel could not stop 
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the rash youth as he hurried by on his 
errand of death. 

On his way to the Common, Wood- 
bridge stopped at the White Horse 
Tavern on Newbury, now Washington 
Street, which stood opposite where Hay- 
ward Place now is. His object in call- 
ing there was to get his sword, which 
was in the possession of one Robert 
Handy, who seems to have had charge 
of the arms and accoutrements of the 
military company to which he belonged. 
On being asked why he wanted his sword 
at that late hour, Woodbridge replied 
that business called him into the coun- 
try. This answer did not satisfy Handy, 
who, knowing that the young man had 
had a dispute with Phillips, suspected 
that he was going to meet him. But as 
the young merchant, being urged to say 
plainly what occasion he had for a sword, 
persisted in his first story, Handy gave 
it to him with the belt. Woodbridge 


then left the tavern in company with a 


Mr. Thomas Barton. 

Handy, who still had misgivings that 
all was not right, followed them.- On 
passing over the Common, he found 
Woodbridge with his sword at his side, 
walking by the Powder-house, which 
stood on the hill bearing its name, not 
far from the Great Elm, where the foun- 
dation of the Soldiers’ Monument now 
is. This was then the centre of the 
Common, which extended on the west 
to the water of the Back Bay, Charles 
Street not being laid out until seventy- 
five years later. The elegant edifices 
which now line the streets inclosing the 
famous pleasure-ground of Boston were 
not in 1728, for the park was then onlya 
cow-pasture; a gloomy looking wooden 
building used as a granary occupied the 
site of Park Street Church; and farther 
up the street, then called Centry or Sen- 
try Street, from Sentry or Beacon Hill 
to which it extended, were two two- 
storied brick buildings called the Alms- 
house and Bridewell—the former being 
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used as a habitation for the aged and 
infirm poor, and the latter appropriated 
to disorderly and insane persons. Such 
were the miserable buildings on a street 
now adorned by the stately mansions of 
the Warrens, the Quincys, and the Tick- 
nors. Beacon Street, too, was destitute 
of attractiveness ; a cow- pasture occu- 
pied the site of the State House, and 
there were only a few straggling dwell- 
ings in that now populous and fashion- 
able quarter; even the Hancock House 
not having been built until eight years 
later. Nor were the other approaches 
to the Common more sightly when Rob- 
ert Handy passed into it to watch the 
movements of the young merchant. In 
those days the Common was almost bare 
of trees; the Great Elm being the only 
one of consequence, so that it was not 
difficult to ascertain the whereabouts of 
the young men on that pleasant sum- 
mer evening. 

On meeting Woodbridge near the 
Powder - house, Handy urged him to tell 
the reason of his being there, but could 
get no answer. MHandy’s suspicions 
were, however, soon confirmed by see- 
ing Henry Phillips, with his sword by 
his side and cloak on, walking toward 
the spot where he was talking with 
Woodbridge. On being charged with 
coming there to settle a quarrel, and re- 
minded of the danger of this course, 
they both denied having any such inten- 
tion. Phillips said he had a particular 
affair with Woodbridge that concerned 
only themselves, and requested Handy 
to go about his business. He, however, 
persisted in attempting to persuade them 
to let him know their design, and urged 
them to make up their quarrel if they 
had any. Phillips now became so indig- 
nant at this interruption, that Handy, 
seeing the uselessness of further ex- 
postulation, left the two young men to 
themselves by the Powder- house, and 
walked up the Common, while they 
went in the opposite direction. This 
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was about eight o’clock in the evening. 
Being still afraid that a duel was about 
to take place, and anxious to prevent it, 
Handy soon went back to the Powder- 
house. There he saw Woodbridge ap- 
proaching him, holding his left hand 
below his right breast. His coat was 
bioody, and on being asked the reason, 
he said Phillips had wounded him. See- 
ing that he had no sword, Handy asked 
him where it was, and was told that 
Phillips had it. The latter soon came 
up with Woodbridge’s sword unsheath- 
ed in his hand, and his own hanging by 
his side. Handy expressed his surprise 
that the quarrel had gone so far, and, 
on telling Phillips that he had wounded 
his antagonist, he replied that the latter 
had given him a flesh - wound, showing 
at the same time his cut fingers. Phil- 


lips then sheathed the sword of Wood- 
bridge in its scabbard, and returned it 
to him. 

But the poor fellow now became so 


faint from loss of blood that he sat down, 
and begged that surgeons might be sent 
for. Handy immediately went away, 
leaving the two duelists together. Phil- 
lips followed him, and told him for God’s 
sake to go back and take care of Wood- 
bridge until he returned with a surgeon. 
He then crossed the Common and went 
down Hog Alley, now Avery Street, by 
the Pound, while Handy, leaving the 
wounded man to shift for himself, re- 
turned tothe White Horse Tavern,where 
he spread the news ot the duel, and 
with his friend Barton started on their 
way back to poor Woodbridge. On 
learning, however, that Phillips had 
gone for a surgeon, Barton decided not 
to go fo the assistance of the wounded 
man, and went instead with Handy to 
Mr. Blin’s, in Newbury Street, which 
corresponded with that part of Wash- 
ington Street between Summer and Es- 
sex streets. Being invited to supper 
at Mr. Blin’s, the two men staid; and 
Handy, as he afterward testified, did not 
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see or hear anything of Phillips after he 
left him going for a surgeon. 

In the meanwhile, Woodbridge’s life 
was fast ebbing away. In the duel with 
Phillips, which no one else had witness- 
ed, he received wounds which justified 
the latter’s anxiety lest they should prove 
fatal. As their swords crossed, on that 
evening, neither of them dreamed that 
this would be the result of their dispute 
over the cards in the King Street tav- 
ern. They heard the frogs croaking in 
the marsh, now transformed into the 
artificial pond which has taken its name 
from those melancholy batrachians, but 
they did not detect death in those lugu- 
brious notes. The Great Elm, which 
was even then fully grown, and from 
whose branches in earlier years dangled 
the lifeless remains of Quakers and mur- 
derers, the victims of the justice or in- 
justice of Puritan law-makers, bore no 
ghastly relics of mortality to startle the 
duelists into a sense of the impending 
danger. Sad, however, as was the fate 
of the victim in this rash encounter, cut 
off in the bloom of opening manhood, it 
was less so than that of the survivor, 
who died within a year, of remorse and 
a broken heart, in a foreign land to 
which he had fled for shelter. 

While Henry Phillips had gone for a 
surgeon to attend to his late antagonist’s 
wounds, which he feared would be fatal, 
and Robert Handy was taking supper 
with Barton at Mr. Blin’s, instead of re- 
turning to the sufferer, the latter drag- 
ged himself away from the vicinity of 
the Powder-house, where they left him. 
Phillips went to the Sun Tavern, in Corn 
Court, Dock Square, where he found 
Doctor George Pemberton, to whom he 
showed his wounds, and begged the doc- 
tor to accompany him to the Common, 
to see what could be done for poor 
Woodbridge. He expressed his fears 
of a fatal result to the medical man, who, 
after securing the services of Doctor 
Cutler, a surgeon, repaired with him to 
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theCommon. Theysearched the ground 
near the Powder-house, where Wood- 
bridge was last seen, but did not suc- 
ceed in finding him. One of the doc- 
tors then suggested to Phillips that he 
should walk toward Mr. Bromfield’s 
lane, now Bromfield Street. While he 
went in that direction, they visited the 
missing man’s lodgings and several oth- 
er places, without obtaining any clue to 
his whereabouts. They then returned 
to Doctor Cutler’s house, where they 
found Phillips and dressed his wounds, 
which were slight, and tried to allay his 
great anxiety about the fate of Wood- 
bridge. 

At about midnight, the friends of 
Henry Phillips—alarmed as he was at 
the danger of his situation, though the 
body of his antagonist was not yet found 
—removed him to a place of safety. 
Gillam Phillips, his brother, had been 
to the Royal Exchange Tavern an hour 
before, and heard the story of the duel 
and the quarrel which led to it. He 
talked the matter over with Peter Fan- 
euil, who was then a young fellow of 
twenty-eight, and had not thought of 
building his famous hall. It was he 
who conducted Henry Phillips to the 
house of Colonel Estis Hatch, to con- 
ceal him from the officers of justice. 
As it was unsafe to trust long to this 
hiding - place for security, the friends of 
the young man hit upon a surer one. 
There happened to be a British man-of- 
war in the harbor, and it was clear that 
once safely on board her, nothing could 
prevent him from escaping his pursuers. 
Steamers and telegraphs being then un- 
known, there were no means of prevent- 
ing an offender thus protected from tak- 
ing refuge on foreign soil. 

To a common criminal such a refuge 
would not have been available; but the 
wealthy and influential connections of 
young Phillips made the matter easy. 
His brother Gillam accordingly applied 
to Captain John Winslow,.of the pink 
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Mollie, then lying in the harbor, for a 
boat to take Henry to his majesty’s ship 
Sheerness, at anchor between the Castle 
—where Fort Independence now is— 
and Spectacle Island. Everything be- 
ing ready, Henry Phillips and Peter Fan- 
euil left Colonel Hatch’s house at the 
foot of Fort Hill at midnight, and, steal- 
ing down Belcher’s Lane (now Purchase 
Street), proceeded as quietly as possible 
to Gibbs’ Wharf (now Fort Hill Wharf). 
There they awaited the arrival of the 
boat of the pink J/o//fe, which was to 
convey them to the British ship-of-war. 
Meanwhile, Gillam Phillips had gone 
with Captain Winslow to Long Wharf, 
where the J/o//ie’s boat lay. They quick- 
ly unfastened her, jumped in, and took to 
the oars, but as the man-of-war was sev- 
eral miles off, they rowed to the captain’s 
craft and took on board four of her crew. 
The boat thus manned soon reached 
Gibb’s Wharf, where Henry Phillips 
and Peter Faneuil were anxiously await- 
ing its arrival. It was now past twelve 
o’clock, and as at any moment the body 
of Woodbridge might be found, his an- 
tagonist was in increased danger by 
every additional delay. The fate of the 
murderer was hanging over him. Tak- 
ing a long farewell of his good friend 
Peter Faneuil, the wretched youth step- 
ped into the boat and left forever his 
birthplace and home. 

Meanwhile, however, a thick fog had 
set in, and the rowers lost their way. 
Instead of making a plain course down 
the harbor, they got on shore at Dor- 
chester Neck. There they went up to 
a house and waited an hour and a half 
until the fog lifted, when they again em- 
barked in their boat, and before long 
reached the man-of-war. Soon after 
going on board they went into the room 
of Lieutenant Pritchard, where Gillam 
Phillips related the story of his brother’s 
duel and its unfortunate result. Cap- 
tain Conrad and his officers sympathized 
with the young man, whose grief for the 
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loss of his friend was as great as his 
fear of the consequences to himself, and 
promised to take him beyond reach of 
legal process before sunrise. The com- 
mander of the Sheerness kept his word. 
In an hour’s time his ship, with all her 
canvas spread to the wind, was heading 
for the open sea, while the boat of the 
pink J/ollie, with one passenger less 
than she brought, was on the way back 
to Boston. Henry Phillips was safe 
from the clutches of the law. 

About three o’clock that. morning, the 
persons who for several hours had been 
vainly searching on the Common for 
young Woodbridge, found his dead body 
near the Powder-house. There was a 
small stab under the right arm, but the 
fatal wound was evidently a rapier-thrust 
under his right breast and coming out at 
the small of the back. The forefinger 
of the left hand was almost cut off at the 
upper joint, the result, as was supposed, 
of grasping a naked sword. A coroner’s 
inquest was immediately held, and the 
verdict was that Benjamin Woodbridge 
“came to his death with a sword run 
through his body by the hands of Hen- 
ry Phillips, of Boston, merchant, on the 
Common in said Boston, on the 3d of 
this inst.” The body of Woodbridge 
was taken to the house of his partner, 
Mr. Jonathan Sewall, and the funeral, 
which took place on the following Sat- 
urday, the 6th of July, was attended by 
the commander - in-chief, several of the 
council, and most of the merchants and 
gentlemen of the town. 

At an early hour on the morning of 
the discovery of the body, Governor 
Dummer issued a proclamation for the 
apprehension of the “author of the bar- 
barous murder,” as Henry Phillips was 
called in the preamble of this instru- 
ment, which, according to the usage of 
those days, was printed on handbills and 
placed on all the town-pumps and prin- 
cipal street corners. There was more 
excitement in Boston over the news than 
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had been known for a long time. The 
novelty of the encounter, the social po- 
sition of the parties, the tragical end of 
one and the sudden disappearance of the 
other, invested the affair with a roman- 
tic and melancholy interest. The whole 
town was in mourning. Clergymen 
preached sermons on the occurrence, 
in which intemperance, gaming, and 
tavern clubs were held up as the cause 
of the calamity. ‘‘ Duels,” said one di- 
vine, “are the devil all over, who was a 
murderer from the beginning.” The 
Reverend Doctor Joseph Sewall, of the 
Old South, delivered, at the public lect- 
ure, a discourse, of uncommon length, 
upon the occasion, which was publish- 
ed, with a preface, by the United Min- 
isters of Boston. 

A vivid idea of the excitement which 
the event occasioned, is afforded by the 
way in which it is referred to by promi- 
nent persons then living. On the 4th 
of July, 1728, the day after the duel, one 
of the most extraordinary men of the 
time —the Honorable Samuel Sewall, 
the venerable Chief Justice of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts, who, thirty-six 
years before, had sat in judgment on the 
Salem witches, and afterward acknowl- 
edged the error of his course—made the 
following entry in his interleaved alma- 
nac: 

“ Poor Mr Benjam. Woodbridge is found dead in 
the Comon this morning, bclow the Powder - house, 


with a Sword-thrust through him, and his own Sword 


undrawn, Henry Phillips is suspected. ‘The town 


is amazed!” 

This statement might convey the idea 
of foul play —that Phillips had run his 
antagonist through before he had drawn 
his sword. Such may have been the 
judge’s impression when he made the 
entry, but it is refuted by the testimony 
of Robert Handy that both the young 
men were wounded, and that after Wood- 
bridge had received the fatal thrust, Phil- 
lips picked up his sword and returned it 


to its scabbard. ‘The diary of the Rev- 
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erend Doctor Joseph Sewall shows that 
there was no doubt, when the facts be- 
came known, of the cause of Wood- 
bridge’s death. Under date of July, 
1728, occurs this entry: 

“N.B. On ye 4th (which was kept as a Day of 
Prayer upon ye account of ye Drought) we were sur- 
pris’d with ye sad Tidings yt Mr Henry Phillips and 
Mr Woodbridge fought a Duel in wch ye latter was 
slain. O Ld Preserve ye Tow. and Land from ye 
guilt of Blood. . - In ye Eveng. I visited Mrs 
Ph. O Ld Sanctify thine awful judgt to her. Give 
her Son a thorow Repentce.” 

The interest which the good divine 
took in the duel, its unhappy survivor, 
and his sorrowing mother, is further 
shown in the following extracts from 
the diary: 

“1728, July 18. I preached ye Lecture frome yese 
words, Ps. 119, 115, Depart frome me ye evil Doers, 
&c. Endeavd to shew ye evill & danger of wicked 
Company — Cond 1 Duelling as a bloody crime 
&c. O Lord, Bless my poor Labours. 

“3728-9, January 22. Mr ‘Thacher, Mr Prince 
and I met at Mrs Phillips and Prayed for her son. 
I hope G. graciously assisted. Ld Pardon the hai- 
nous Sins of yt young man, convert and Heal his 
soul.” 

But while clergymen were performing 
their duty in invoking Divine mercy for 
the offender, the officers of the law were 
about to employ against him the less 
effectual machinery of human justice. 
Characteristic measures were also taken 
to put a stop to the barbarous practice 
which for the first time had gained a 
foot-hold in Boston. A new law was 
made to prevent dueling, which pro- 
vided that any participant in an affair of 
this kind, though no injury was done to 
either party, should, upon conviction, 
“be carried publicly in a cart to the 
gallows, with a rope about his neck, and 
set on the gallows an hour, then to be 
imprisoned twelve months, without bail.” 
Persons killed in a duel were to be de- 
nied “ Christian burial,” but to be buried 
“near the usual place of execution,” with 
a stake driven through the body. The 
survivor to be treated as a willful mur- 
derer, and to be buried in the same way. 

At his majesty’s Court of Assize and 





General Gaol Delivery, on the second 
Tuesday of August, 1728, the grand ju- 
rors found a “vera dilla” against Hen- 
ry Phillips for the murder of Benjamin 
Woodbridge. The criminal, however, 
was then safe on board the Sheerness, 
and far beyond the influence ot the in- 
dictment or true bill. That there was 
a strong sympathy for the expatriated 
young man is evident from a certificate 
in his behalf, signed by eighty - eight of 
the most prominent and influential citi- 
zens of the province, including many in 
high official station. This paper, which 
was designed to invoke the king’s clem- 
ency for young Phillips, represented him 
to be of courteous and peaceable dispo- 
sition, soberly brought up, and living 
chiefly an academical life. 

The wretched man, however, did not 
live to avail himself of any earthly clem- 
ency. He had gone to Rochelle, in 
France, where Peter Faneuil, Gillam 
Phillips’ brother-in-law, had an uncle 
Jean, and where the refugee was doubt- 
less tenderly cared for in the home of 
the old Huguenot family. But grief for 
the act which had brought sorrow to so 
many hearts preyed upon his mind, and 
in less than a year after his arrival, he 
died in a foreign land, without living to 
see even his poor, heart-broken mother, 
who went ou to comfort him in his last 
illness. Though no stone in the city 
of his birth records his death, the sim- 
ple slab in the old Granary Burying- 
ground, unheeded and unknown by the 
hurrying crowd—who, as they run, may 
read —tells the story to the curious in- 
quirer. Few, however, are familiar with 
the details now first put in the form of 
a connected narrative, though they have 
furnished a congenial subject for anti- 
quarian research. The “Sexton of the 
Old School” first directed public atten- 
tion to the facts of the duel in that cu- 
rious repository of various erudition, 
Dealings with the Deod; but the old 
grave-stone might have still been un- 
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recognized had not the vigilant eye of 
Doctor N. B. Shurtleff found it out 
many years ago. The weather-beaten 
old slab was invested with pathetic in- 
terest by the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” who glanced at its association 
with the melancholy incident which it 
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commemorates, in his memorable “First 
Walk with the Schoolmistress.” It is 
certainly a most interesting memorial of 
the olden time, and impressively recalls 
the horror which ran through Boston at 
the news of the tragical result of the 
Duel on the Common. 


THREE PUEBLO SPIES. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE CIVIL WAR. 


VERY prominent consequence of 
A our late civil war was the disturb- 
ing and demoralizing influence exercised 
by the sides of the “divided house” up- 
on the thoughts and habits of the vari- 
ous communities of Pueblos, or station- 
ary village Indians, whose homes for 
centuries have been scattered along the 
various water-courses of the Territory 
of New Mexico. The Arcadian sim- 
plicity of these people became greatly 
disturbed, not only by the difficulty of 
understanding the merits of the question 
forced upon them by the rival partisans, 
but by their inability to comprehend 
why, if the foreigners should quarrel 
among themselves, it became the duty 
of the Pueblos to enlist their feelings 
and interests in matters above their 
comprehension and outside their policy. 
Many and varied were the councils at 
which the ancients of each village dis- 
cussed all the possibilities and proba- 
bilities of the coming conflict, whose ad- 
vance they had been informed of, from 
above and below, by their more distant 
colonies ; and, though the Indian mind 
was unable to comprehend the Cause or 
necessity of quarrel, the one inevitable 
fact was forced upon them, that their in- 
terests would be seriously affected, not 
only by the already occurring interrup- 
tion of the usual annual gratuities of 
corn, seed, dry-goods, etc., from the 


General Government through its Indian 
agents, but because strangers had be- 
gun to call upon them—envoys from ei- 
ther side —asking their co-operation in 
certain measures, wherein it was assum- 
ed they could be highly serviceable. 

It needs no very vigorous imagination 
to portray the embarrassment caused by 
these overtures to the simple villagers. 
They had fought in the sixteenth cent- 
ury gallantly, sometimes successfully, 
for their rights as possessors of the soil 
against the invasions of the bronzed, 
bearded, and iron-clad knights of Spain, 
and had wrung from the monarchs of 
that country and from the viceroys in 
Mexico the cherished charters which 
many of their a/ca/des still held, bear- 
ing record of their possessory rights. 
They had peaceably and even eagerly 
acquiesced in the change, when Mexi- 
can officials notified them of the trans- 
fer of their allegiance to /os Americanos 
in the cession of 1848. They had never, 
by word or deed, been faithless or un- 
friendly to their new rulers, never de- 
nied help to the weary stranger, nor con- 
nived at the robberies and murders com- 
mitted by the Navajoes and Apaches ; 
but had given all possible aid in their 
repression: in short, had been “ever 
faithful,” and were consequently dis- 
mayed and confounded that they should 
be thus forced into a belligerent attitude 
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by the exigencies of the occasion; the 
least they could expect being that they 
should not be forced to actual violence 
against either side. Yet, simple -mind- 
ed as the Pueblos were, they knew that 
warfare is a strong current whose mere 
eddies often draw loiterers from the shal- 
low waters far out and into the swiftest 
tides, where they perforce must go as 
goes the stream; and so they looked 
forward with certainty for calls upon 
their assistance to be rendered in arms, 
men, or provisions. But more partic- 
ularly as spies and scouts would they 
be expected to act. Both parties were 
aware of their proficiency, every spot of 
ground in the area of possible neighbor- 
ing conflict being familiar to them. 

So the war went on, and the Pueblos 
played just such a part as they had antic- 
ipated would be theirs. There was now 
no beneficent Government to send high- 
ly acceptable annual presents, and there- 
fore no Indian agent to largely dilute or 
restrain. during a quadrennial existence, 
the unwise extravagance of the Govern- 
ment. These all vanished, and in their 
stead came armed men, who half asked 
for, half took the contents of the village 
store-houses, giving in return strange 
and unintelligible documents which the 
initiated only would know were prom- 
ises on the part of some one in military 
authority to pay for the stores taken — 
under certain future contingencies. The 
reader will judge their value to the Pu- 
eblos when he knows that most of these 
vouchers were from the Confederate 
authorities. Corn, chickens, eggs, and 
onions —all staple commodities of Pu- 
eblo communities — were rapidly and 
surely disappearing under the constant 
requisitions of the contestants, and the 
direst privations were threatening for the 
future; but the poor Indian, though he 
might think and say with justifiable fer- 
vor, “A plague of both your houses,” 
knew his weakness, and dared not say 
nay to either of them. 
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It is, perhaps, creditable to both fight- 
ing parties that few attempts were made 
to force the Pueblos out of their-position 
as non-combatants, and equally credit- 
able to the Pueblos that not only did 
they never leave that position, but that 
they refrained from the general and wan- 
ton spoliation, indulged in by the Mexi- 
cans and wild Indians, of the United 
States forts, when these were necessari- 
ly abandoned to the large approaching 
forces of the Confederate service. But, 
as in every community there are certain 
restless, adventurous spirits, it is not 
surprising that many of the young men, 
though refraining from open combative 
participation in the disturbances outside 
their world, exhibited no great dislike to 
take part therein in the more secret ca- 
pacity of scouts and spies; and the Con- 
federates, in their march up the banks of 
the Rio Grande in the winter of 1861-2, 
frequently availed themselves of these 
services. 

With the judicious use of the informa- 
tion they provided, and for other reasons 
not necessary to be given in this narra- 
tive, the march of the Confederates up 
the banks of the Rio Grande to Santa 
Fé, was little else than a success. Pet- 
ty skirmishes took place at various points. 
The most considerable of these was at 
Valverde, near Fort Craig, after which 
the gray-coated victors took possession 
of Santa Fé; whence, after exacting 
considerable contributions from its in- 
habitants, they proceeded to cross the 
mountain ridge on the road to Fort 
Union. Advancing in April, 1862, to 
Apache Cafion, twenty-five miles from 
Santa Fé, they found in the pine woods 
their Philippi. In this battle the skill 
and bravery of Lewis, Carey, and other 
United States infantry officers, organiz- 
ed and directed the splendid valor of the 
Colorado troops—a combination of skill 
and courage, under the gallant command 
of General Slough, too much even for 
the Texans, and their rout was com- 
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plete. Everything was surrendered by 
them, and their forces were conducted 
back as prisoners by the road they came, 
giving their parole not to fight again, 
unless exchanged. 

Many of the defeated Confederates 
scattered over the country, preferring 
probably to take the chances of escape 
—which in that mountainous revion were 
good—after their own fashion; but sub- 
jecting themselves by so doing to the 
rigid espionage at once adopted in the 
towns and villages adjacent to Santa 
Fé and other military stations. Among 
these scattered persons were three young 
Pueblos, who, in the capacity of scouts 
and spies, had been induced to accom- 
pany the Confederates from Isleta, one 
of the lower and larger of their villages 
below Los Pifios. Good treatment and 
good wages had produced in their minds 
a natural spirit of industrious and zeal- 
ous partisanship, and much of the suc- 
cess attending the forays of the Confed- 
erates was well known to have resulted 
from the early and correct intelligence 
brought in by these spies. But as the 
business of spying was viewed by all 
Pueblos as a commercial one, and sepa- 
rate from all sentiment involving patri- 
otic feeling, spies of Pueblo origin were 
as plentiful in the Federal as in the Con- 
federate service; and from those in the 
United States ranks continual informa- 
tion was obtained respecting those who, 
with the enemy, had by their distinguish- 
ed personal appearance, vigilance, and 
daring, become sufficiently well known 
to be designated, far excellence, * The 
Three Pueblo Spies.” 

The frontier military post of Fort 
Unidn, distant about 100 miles north- 
east of Santa Fé, is, from its geograph- 
ical position and other circumstances, 
the most important post in New Mex- 
ico, and here extensive and critical es- 
pionage was specially maintained regard- 
ing strangers who might possibly be en- 
emies, disguised or otherwise. Here, at 
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last, the three famous spies, having wan- 
dered in after the defeat at Apache Ca- 
fon, were detected strolling about the 
garrison, not attempting any conceal- 
ment of their well-known persons. To 
summon a guard, arrest and confine 
them, was the work of a few minutes. 
No resistance was offered, for they seem- 
ed quite unconscious of having done 
anything reprehensible, and all their 
after conduct and conversation gave ev- 
idence that they had only looked upon 
their campaign as a business matter, the 
rendering of services to travelers for 
good compensation. 

Fort Union is, or was in war time, a 
settlement of considerable pretensions, 
a nucleus toward which many settle- 
ments centered, independently of its 
military standing; and, as the national 
exigencies had brought most civil mat- 
ters under military jurisdiction and in- 
fluence, a strong and capacious guard- 
house had recently been erected, in 
which offenders of all classes, military 
and civil, were confined. Here the Pu- 
eblos were taken; but as the post-com- 
mander, Major Plympton, was, from pol- 
icy, disinclined to any harsh treatment 
of a class of men whom he considered 
as possessing very little knowledge of 
what was right or wrong in reference to 
international affairs, no orders were giv- 
en for more than safe holding, and they 
were left together and in the possession 
of their bows and arrows; it being con- 
templated to release them after a few 
days’ confinement, and send them back 
to their friends. In that guard-house 
there were congregated about thirty oth- 
er men, many of them charged with ex- 
treme crimes; criminals who, when the 
usual conditions of frontier life were pres- 
ent, would have set the timid law and 
justice at defiance, but who, now that 
the functions of military and civil law 
were united, found a power above them- 
selves—one that could grapple with and 
quell the boldest and strongest. Among 
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the prisoners was a sergeant of a Colo- 
rado regiment, some companies of which 
were at the post. This man, upon be- 
ing arrested by an officer of his compa- 
ny for misdemeanor, fired at and killed 
the officer. Quick trial and a sentence 
of death was the result, and the sen- 
tence was ordered to be carried into ef- 
fect a few days after the arrest of the 
Pueblo spies. In accordance with a 
well-known military rule, the whole of 
the prisoners in the guard- house were, 
at the hour of execution, marched out 
to witness the punishment, which seen, 
they were marched back again to their 
prison. 

There is no doubt that the sight of 
the execution very seriously impressed 
the spies, and there is conclusive evi- 
dence from much subsequent testimony 
that this impression was observed by 
the other prisoners, and that from a 
devilish spirit of mischief the Mexican 


portion of them affected to believe such 
was to be the fate of all the prisoners: 
especially might the spies expect a pub- 


lic death in a short time. Indeed, from 
the preparations now going forward, it 
was very evident they would be shot to- 
morrow ; spies were always shot or hung 
quickly after arrest, and they had better 
do what they could by escape or other- 
wise before day-break of the morrow. 
The effect of this lying communication 
upon the simple but susceptible Pueblos 
was prodigious. Giving, in their ignor- 
ance of outside life, full credence to the 
statements made, it never occurred to 
them to doubt the veracity of the tellers, 
and the gloom of despair and rage set- 
tled down over their quivering faces. 
Hours passed by. The Indians, stand- 
ing erect and apart from all others, 
watched in silence the daylight sink into 
darkness. Food was brought, but no 
hand of theirs moved toward it; the 
thoughtless joke and laugh passed round, 
but no feature of theirs moved in sym- 
pathy: nothing there could move to 
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pleasure the men whose thoughts were 
of an approaching and unmerited death ; 
never again should light or life from 
the village of their childhood visit their 
hearts. So they passed the night in si- 
lence, solitude, and gloom, while those 
who had caused all this misery slept 
a sweet sleep which no care or crime 
could disturb. 

From the one small iron- grated win- 
dow which gave light and air to their 
prison-room, the first faint pencilings of 
the dawn were just visible, when one of 
the Pueblos stepping noiselessly to the 
heavy door which opened into the guard- 
room, where the guard off duty slept 
soundly on their bunks, gave a quiet 
knock, the usual signal given by prison- 
ers when wishing to communicate with 
the sergeant of the guard. This door 
was incautiously opened by a young 
and thoughtless corporal, who had seen 
through the bars that one of the Pue- 
blos — whom he knew were only in tem- 
porary durance—was the applicant for 
speech. No word was spoken, but with 
the force and quickness of an electric 
shock the three Pueblos darted into the 
outer room, and rushing straight for the 
outermost door would have succeeded 
in passing it, but that at the moment 
the outside sentinel hearing a scuffle 
quickly closed this main entrance, and 
thus prevented their escape. Disap- 
pointed, they turned with the fury of 
tigers upon the guard, and in a few 
minutes had almost overpowered the 
large but drowsy body of men who op- 
posed them. A hatchet lay near the 
guard-fire ; one of the Pueblos seized it, 
and killed the sergeant at one blow; an- 
other soldier was stabbed to death with 
a knife, seven were wounded seriously, 
and all seemed demoralized. The In- 
dians had again gained the outer door, 
and had it partially opened, when the 
relief-guard, returning from patrol, inter- 
cepted and caused them to seek the 
shelter of the inner guard-room from 
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which they had emerged. The entire 
garrison was by this time fully aroused, 
and in an irregular manner had sur- 
rounded the guard - house, keeping up a 
desultory fire, but certainly doing as 
much to injure friend as foe; since 
though many score shots were fired, not 
one struck the Indians. In the same 
room with them were the rest of the 
prisoners previously mentioned, all of 
whom seemed too paralyzed by the re- 
cent events to be capable of taking any 
part in the combat, and they kept them- 
selves well out of it by crouching be- 
hind obstacles. Not so the Pueblos; 
nothing could exceed the courage and 
energy with which they exposed them- 
selves at the moment in which they 
discharged their sure-aimed arrows. 
Springing from the ground, they would 
shake their buffalo robes before the win- 
dow to draw a shot, and in an instant an 
arrow would find a victim. With a cer- 
tainty and rapidity far surpassing the 
possibilities of revolver- shooting, these 
men, cool in their desperation, emptied 
their quivers so effectually that thirteen 
of their outside assailants were carried 
off helpless, before all the arrows were 
shot. But this was their last possible 
effort; nothing now could save them; 
hundreds of men surrounded the guard- 
house, and their capture was sure. An 
officer now stepped forward, and asked 
them if they would surrender; they 
made no answer. He then called out 
to the other prisoners, “All you who 
wish to save your lives come out at 
once.” To this appeal all but the Pue- 
blos responded by coming to the door 
and surrendering to the guard outside. 
Preparation having been made for a final 
attack of a conclusive character upon 
the desperate men, another appeal was 
made: ‘Come out who choose; remain 
and you will die!” Then came back in 
loud and ringing defiance these words— 
the only words yet uttered by them— 
“Va verémos! entre, st quiere!” —in 
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English, ‘‘We shall see! come in, if you 
wish!” Again they were asked, “Will 
you come out?” but there was no reply, 
and the preparations for their death went 
on. The desperate resolution of these 
unfortunates to kill and be killed, had 
rendered the mode of their death a very 
secondary matter. It was indispensable 
that they should be deprived quickly of 
the power to do more mischief, and that 
no more lives should be exposed to their 
skill and courage. A sergeant of ord- 
nance was therefore sent for, with in- 
structions to bring a twelve-pound shell 
to the guard-house. He soon arrived, 
and, mounting the roof of the building, 
removed some of the vegas or joists 
which supported the adobe roof. A 
sufficient hole was thus made, the fuse 
was lit and the shell thrown in, its ex- 
plosion carrying the instant death of two 
of the Pueblos and wounding the third. 
That the remaining one should be quick- 
ly dispatched, the sergeant presented a 
musket to shoot him, when the Pueblo 
firing an arrow struck him in the ‘face, 
through lip, nose, and skin of the fore- 
head, causing the rapid retreat of the 
sergeant. Another man with a musket 
now mounted the roof, and, raising his 
weapon, fired; the Pueblo fired at the 
same time, but it was his last effort; his 
previous wound had weakened him, the 
arrow flew wide of the mark, and he fell 
to the ground, shot through the body. 
His fall was but momentary; quickly 
springing to his feet, he shook his bow 
in defiance of his enemies, then holding 
it aloft he pointed to where the last 
musket-shot had broken it, threw it and 
his last arrow to the ground, then clos- 
ing his eyes and sinking his head to his 
breast, he began in low but audible mo- 
notones a song, probably indicative of 
defiance and triumph. Soon, however, 
it ceased, borne away with his life-blood, 
the fitting libation to his race. 

Such was the tragedy of “The Three 
Pueblo Spies.” 
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OINING the two Pacific States to- 
J seis at one corner, is a thin, long 
sheet of water, not inappropriately 
called Goose Lake. The settlers jest- 
ingly say a goose was once seen on it— 
hence the name. ‘But there are geese 
enough on it in the season, with brant 
and ducks. It is a name suggestive of 
a fat wit, a blue proboscis, a bilious skin, 
and a torpid liver, got from sleeping all 
the year on an old-time, forty-pound bed- 
tick of goose-feathers, and living off hog 
and hominy. It was bestowed by Mis- 
souri emigrants bound for Oregon. 
Seen beneath a cloudy sky at noon- 
day, as I first saw them, its waters wel- 
ter with a cold, dull swish which chills 


the marrow, looking strangely reddish 


or chocolate-colored. Rimmed by its 
vast savannas of dense, damp Oregon 
green, it looks like a great stain oi faded 
blood. This phenomenon is common 
to the lakes of Siskiyou and Modoc 
counties, perhaps caused by alkali. 
Standing boot-deep in Oregon, in the 
immense morass which curves round 
the head of the lake like a hollow moon, 
you let your eyes wander over the dead 
level of the green until it shades away 
by imperceptible degrees—the water 
gaining on the rushes—into the coyote- 
color of the lake; and this again, far, 
far to the south, cuts the crisp, clean 
rim of the horizon. You can not see 
the lower end of Goose Lake, at least 
not when standing knee-deep in that 
Oregon quagmire. 

The atmosphere is blue and thin—we 
are 3,000 feet above the sea—the sky is 
washed, it is no longer pale and warm 
as on the Sacramento. In these great, 
wet meadows, level as a house-floor and 
almost even with the lake, are the nests 
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of the curlew, which circle and plaintive- 
ly whistle above the intruder’s head. 
In this wide waste it is the only sound. 
Here also the ducks breed by thousands 
in the spring, and the Indians come and 
gather their eggs in great numbers. 
Here and there a venturesome ox, strag- 
gling from the herd, laboriously wades 
far out toward the lake, cropping the 
wondrous growth of clover and blue- 
joint. The broad terraces sloping up to 
the foot of the mountains are pale-green 
with bunch-grass and gigantic clumps 
of rye-grass. They are speckled with 
the yet paler clumps of sage- brush, full 
of its thin, white, bitter juice. This 
acrid, ubiquitous nuisance of the middle 
continent here invades California more 
than 100 miles, for the north-east corner 
of the State geologically belongs to Ne- 
vada. 

Wearily and heavily, mile after mile, 
Katy slumps and flounders across this 
evil morass. Born and reared on the 
firm soil of California, she does not know 
the secret of traveling in these bogs; 
she attacks them with spirit, she lunges, 
frets, and worries herself. Beside me 
rides a fellow-traveler, an Oregonian, 
bestriding a huge, long-legged pad, bred 
to these quagmires, which moves along 
with majestic ease. He spreads his legs 
wide apart; if there is a clump of grass 
which promises support, he deliberately 
plants his huge hoof on it; if it goes 
down with him a matter of two feet, he 
does not become alarmed like my Katy, 
and go to floundering, but takes a long 
and a strong pull at it, making it his 
main business to get the foot out before 
he does anything else. In twenty gen- 
erations the horses of Goose Lake, if 
they pay proper attention to the Darwin- 
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ian theory, will become grallatores ; and 
in twenty more, web-footed. At night, 
Katy was fagged quite out, from her 
foolish plunging, but the long-legged 
Oregonian could have gone all night, 
bringing his legs along with him in his 
easy, rolling gait. 

Horse-flies are a torment by day, and 
mosquitoes by night, and between times 
there is a certain kind of fly which is 
never satisfied except when crawling in 
the horse’s ears, worrying the poor brute 
dreadfully. The only remedy against it 
is to oil the inside of these members. 
When the mosquitoes become unendur- 
able, the settlers kindle fires at night- 
fall, keeping them up until about ten 
o'clock, and the pestered animals crowd 
into the smoke, eagerly stretching their 
necks into it, and stand close and quiet 
together, grateful for the refuge, and 
apparently forgetting in their common 
torments the usual tendency which they 
display to fight and harry one another. 

One day at noon I stopped in a green 
and well- watered valley to eat a lunch- 
eon, and allow the mare to graze on the 
luxuriant bunch-grass. But the horse- 
flies were so intolerably thick that the 
poor animal could scarcely eat a mouth- 
ful. I was obliged to stand guard over 
her; so, holding my food in one hand, 
with the other I industriously beat the 
flies off with a saddle - blanket, allowing 
her to eat in comparative peace. After 
awhile I got tired of it, and went and 
threw myself in the shade. Katy miss- 
ed the fly-brush in a moment, and, with 
hundreds of the great, black, greedy 
pests swarming about her and sucking 
her blood, she came running and stuck 
her head under my arm. 

That last terrible day’s ride around 
the head of Goose Lake completely used 
up the little mare. She was a full-blood- 
ed American, and, as I said, unaccus- 
tomed to this soft soil, which she took 
to with too much spirit. Meeting an 
Oregonian who wanted to swap horses 
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—this is a common weakness with front- 
iersmen —I dismounted to conduct the 
negotiation with him; and, even while 
we were talking, Katy fell asleep, and 
her head went down, down, down, with 
successive little jerks; until the grass 
tickled her nose, when she wakened 
with a sudden start, looked wildly around 
as if lost, saw me, gave a little whinny 
of recognition, and rubbed her face af- 
fectionately against me. I parted from 
the faithful little thing with moistened 
eyes, but it was cruelty to keep her 
longer on the road. 

I got for her a cayuse of a bright 
buckskin color; with long, flowing, jet- 
black mane; small, smooth, delicate 
hoofs, as hard as bronze; wicked eyes, 
and short, wide ears—beautiful as a Mo- 
doc maid. The buckskin color is ac- 
counted the indication of a tough ani- 
mal, and she was tough! She subse- 
quently carried me 1,400 miles without 
rest, and pulled through to the last with 
firm flesh and good wind. She could, 
in a pinch, have made fifty miles the last 
day of the seventy. But the devil was 
in her, from first to last. The second 
morning I owned her she broke the 
picket-rope and escaped, and I had to 
pay an Indian $2 to hunt her down and 
lasso her, which operation occupied him 
well-nigh all the forenoon. I sat on top 
of a great lava-rock, looking down over 
the mighty plain through which courses 
the North Fork of Pit River, and watch- 
ed the sport below. While undergoing 
the process of shoeing, this little buck- 
skin mare at various times stood up 
perpendicularly on her hind feet, and 
struck out frecly at my head and the 
blacksmith’s head. Then, with a great 
disregard of propriety, she stood up al- 
most equally erect on her fore feet, and 
for the moment the operation of shoe- 
ing was entirely suspended. The black- 
smith got so angry that he was stick- 
stark-staring mad, and he aimed a fright- 
ful blow at her with a heavy iron rod, 
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but she fortunately dodged it. Finally, 
she went out through the side of the 
shop backward, carrying away three or 
four boards, and bringing out after her 
the tool-box, which had become entan- 
gled in the rope. I had to ride her 200 
miles before my conscience would allow 
me to ask another blacksmith to finish 
shoeing the hind feet. 

To return. Goose Lake is really an 
inland sea, fifty miles long and fifteen 
wide, roughly stated. Judging from its 
reddish reflection, one would say the 
water must be somewhat alkaline; but 
the settlers affirm that it is not. It is, 
however, a trifle impregnated with saline 
matters, so that the cattle generally pre- 
fer it to the purest, coldest water run- 
ning down out of the mountains. It 
yields an abundance of a species of fish 
which is pronounced to be trout, weigh- 
ing from one to ten pounds, bluish - col- 
ored, with flesh of a white, firm, delicate 
texture, but not so good as the Coast 
Range trout. Although the lake re- 
ceives a large number of streams, espe- 
cially on the east side, the water at pres- 
ent all evaporates or sinks, as it has no 
issue above ground. Nevertheless, the 
settlers relate that the surface of the 
lake is several feet higher than it was 
fifteen years ago. A few miles south of 
Willow Ranch there is a bold promon- 
tory projecting into the lake on the east 
side; and, in 1854, the emigrants bound 
for Oregon passed round the foot of this 
on the beach, and carved their names 
with jackknives on a rock beside the 
road; but now the lake has swollen so 
that its waters cover the road and the 
rock- written names, and travelers are 
compelled to go over the promontory by 
an ascent of many hundred feet. At 
the upper end of the lake the shore is 
thickly lined with tule and rushes, so 
that the water never roars, though the 
billows sometimes roll in grandly; all 
their violence is mellowed down by the 
yielding rushes to a soft, idle swish. 
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The lake is too shallow to permit as 
heavy a sea running as its length and 
breadth would otherwise allow. 

Goose Lake usually freezes over in 
the winter, and it is said that it some- 
times forms ice sufficient to bear a horse 
all the way across. There are several 
thermal springs which rise in the bottom 
of the lake, somewhere along the axial 
line, and keep open each an air- hole in 
the ice throughout “the freeze,” which 
is generally of brief duration. Every 
winter when the lake freezes over, the 
inhabitants living near it occasionally 
hear a long, low rumbling, like the sound 
of a distant train of cars, which begins 
at one end of the lake and slowly travels 
to the other. Some think this is caused 
by fish; others, by a cracking of the 
ice; but the majority are content to ac- 
knowledge their inability to explain the 
phenomenon. 

On the east side of the lake, when I 
was there—about the middle of June— 
there was plenty of snow lying in long, 
glistening ribbons upon the tops of the 
mountains, about 1,500 feet above the 
lake, or say 4,500 feet above the sea. 
But the mountains were green with 
young grass to their very summits, which 
are low and mostly treeless where they 
breast the valley, so that the appear- 
ance is rather of the Coast Range than 
of the Sierra. Very beautiful to look 
upon were these mountains, with their 
fresh and tender green, slashed with 
long snow-banks in the rifts. Every 
half-mile or quarter-mile, as one rides 
along the great terrace, there descends 
from these snow-banks a sparkling 
brook, making haste to reach the lake, 
and the water is wonderfully sweet and 
cold. 

In the winter of 1871-2 the people 
were compelled to feed their herds only 
forty-eight days, but they are usually 
obliged to feed them two or three months, 
for the snow is a tolerably constant ele- 
ment of the climate for that length of 
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time, bringing sleds and sleighs into 
general requisition. Tomatoes, if forced 
in the spring, can be brought forward so 
as to ripen fruit a month or six weeks 
before the earliest frosts, and squashes, 
water - melons, beans, roasting - ears, let- 
tuce, cabbages, parsnips, carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, and potatoes are grown in 
sufficient abundance by all who are not 
too thriftless to make the attempt. Fruit 
will always be an uncertain crop, for in 
this elevated region frosts fall early and 
late; nevertheless, many of the settlers 
have planted trees in expectation of get- 
ting some reward for their labors. The 
frost seems to fall in streaks or zones, 
and is notably earlier near the lake than 
it is near the foot-hills. For instance, 
on Davis Creek, there are two farm- 
houses only a quarter of a mile anart, 
and the one nearest the lake usually has 
frost six weeks earlier than the one 
which stands back in a cove of the foot- 
hills. 

Oregonian settlers, accustomed to the 
humid climate of the Willamette Valley, 
pronounce the Goose Lake climate very 
equable, and well balanced between wet 
and dry. Perhaps the only fault to be 
found with it is the occasional heavy 
wind- storms, and its liability to a sud- 
den effusion of frost. The day before I 
arrived the weather was hot and the 
mosquitoes were intolerably thick, but 
the next day there came up a cutting, 
cold wind off the lake, benumbing and 
scattering the mosquitoes utterly, and 
but for the high winds there would have 
been a heavy frost that night; while 
farther down Pit River there was a frost 
—a damaging one. These cool lake 
winds are a pretty certain element in 
the climate, though quite irregular in 
their times and comings, and they would 
be wholly acceptable were it not for the 
frosts with which they are likely to fin- 
ish up. Of the perfect healthfulness of 
Goose Lake Valley there appears to be 
no room for doubt, for of the hundred 
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or more families settled in it only one 
woman died within a year, and she not 
from any cause even remotely attributa- 
ble to the climate. Ina new land, where 
many hundred acres of the soil are turn- 
ed over for the first time; such a con- 
dition of healthfulness is remarkable. 
There was then only one physician in 
the whole valley, and he, unhappy man, 
such was the general salubrity, was 
obliged to be supported much as Colo- 
nel Higginson reports the eighteenth- 
century divines of New England were— 
by “donations ”—now a nice fat pig, now 
a few bushels of potatoes, then a coop 
of fowls, etc. Like the old woman who 
was weary of the monotonously good 
health of her family, this disciple of 
Galen is reported to have sighed once 
in awhile for “just a measle or two.” 
But the settlers were making determined 
efforts to start and endow a grave-yard, 
for there had been a number of animated 
discussions with knives, pistols, etc., on 
various questions of local interest. 

Mention was made to me of crops of 
wheat that yielded twenty-five to thirty 
bushels per acre, and barley thirty-five ; 
but the average is probably quite ten 
bushels lower in both cases. All grain- 
crops are sown in the spring, and irriga- 
tion is generally considered necessary, 
but by no means so indispensable as in 
Scott and Shasta valleys. The first 
settlers frequently irrigated too much 
with the ice-cold water of the mountains 
—for the facilities are abundant—and 
some have abandoned it altogether, with 
good results. But even the third year 
of the settlement, some farmers made 
the journey of 200 miles to Rogue River 
Valley for flour, occupying twenty days 
in the round trip over one of the most 
execrable roads it was ever my evil fort- 
une to traverse. This was rendered 
necessary by the rapidity of coloniza- 
tion, and the consequent lack of prep- 
aration for sowing sufficient breadth of 
crops. 
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About the last of July the farmers go 
down into the great savannas bordering 
the lake, which have by this time be- 
come dry and firm enough to bear a 
mowing- machine, and harvest two or 
more tons per acre of wild hay, clover, 
blue-joint and tule grass, which they 
stack in great ricks for their cattle dur- 
ing the winter. The blue-joint grass 
somewhat resembles timothy, and is 
perhaps the nearest equivalent to it to 
be found west of the grama-grags region 
of New Mexico. The wild clover also 
forms very nutritious and valuable hay; 
even swine have been wintered upon 
it in good condition, for lack of other 
provender. 

In place of the ants, which are such 
a pest in the Sacramento Valley, they 
have here crickets. These are large, 
clumsy creatures, greenish, reddish, or 
brown; and the female is provided with 
a long, curved, and very hard horn, or 
tail rather, on the posterior extremity, 


with which she plants the eggs deep in 
the ground, below the reach of harm. 
In the spring they hatch out in the form 
of crickets, and they molt two or three 


times during their lives. They have 
probably heard about Horace Greeley, 
for their general aim seems to be to “go 
west,” and in traveling along the road 
you can see uncounted myriads of them 
crawling rapidly along, in the same di- 
rection; but when they reach the damp 
land around the lake they tack about 
and travel as solidly the other way, or 
perhaps lose their bearings and move 
around in a great circle. The inhab- 
itants keep a keen weather-eye on their 
movements, for, though they are not to 
be dreaded like grasshoppers, if they 
happen to take a crop at the right time 
they riddle it seriously. When word is 
brought that a column of crickets is ad- 
vancing on a certain neighborhood, the 
people sometimes turn out in a body, 
with bells, clappers, rattle - traps, horse- 
fiddles, anything that will make a noise, 
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and advance on them in line of battle, 
putting them to rout, for they are easily 
frightened. They are sometimes turned 
back by the assault of a large drove of 
hogs, which pursue and devour them 
with relish. This would be a fine field 
of operation for turkeys, but there was 
not one in the valley. Some farmers 
surround their fields with a deep ditch, 
others with a little stream of running 
water, and others with two streams and 
a single board set on edge between them; 
but the only defense which is thoroughly 
effectual is a board set on edge and cap- 
ped with a strip of zinc, which is so 
smooth that the creatures can not crawl 
over it. When they encounter such an 
obstacle they accumulate in vast num- 
bers, forming a windrow along it—a mass 
of struggling bodies and kicking legs. 

Willow Ranch is the only village and 
post-office in Goose Lake Valley, about 
eight miles below the State line; and 
some of the Oregonians have to ride 
thirty miles for their mail, a few even 
seventy - five or a hundred, coming from 
Crooked Creek, Chewacan, and Silver 
River. It is dropped down in a deep 
ravine near the foot of the mountains, 
and about four miles from the lake on 
the east side. A little stream, densely 
lined with small willows, runs past it, 
coming down out of Fandango Valley. 
At this point the terrace is nearly five 
miles wide, quite sloping, and the soil is 
gravelly and barren, of little value for 
agriculture, covered sparsely with bunch- 
grass, dwarf juniper, sage- brush, and a 
kind of plant looking like wild sunflow- 
er, called “‘man-root” on account of its 
enormous root. 

Said the Willow Ranch blacksmith to 
me, while he was shoeing the mare: “I 
can always tell a Webfoot when he 
comes to my shop. He always wants 
old shoes put on his horses’ feet, pre- 
tending they’re easier on ’em, as one of 
them ’ere bloody kings of England said 
of his old cowhides. But it’s because 
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they’re cheaper than new ones; that’s 
the reason !”’—which is surely a slander 
on an estimable body of citizens. 

Below the promontory the lake grows 
narrower, and the plains are of a vast 
width, almost on a dead level. Close 
beside the road near Davis Creek is 
seen the hut of the pioneer of Goose 
Lake Valley, Joseph Ross. He was a 
young Scotchman, who served in the 
Union army, then came out to Virginia 
City, Nevada, and, finding times dull, 
eventually wandered off to Surprise 
Valley, and then boldly ventured out 
alone to the lake in 1869. This great 
basin was then wholly uninhabited, hav- 
ing been anciently the object of dead- 
ly contentions between the Piutes, the 
Modocs, and the Pit River nation, none 
of whom succeeded in holding undis- 
puted possession of it; but roving bands 
of them occasionally passed over it, 
fishing and hunting, and it was account- 
ed dangerous territory. Ross worked 


on his hut by day, with his guns within 
easy supporting distance, and after night- 
fall he withdrew to the foot-hills, secret- 
ed himself in the thickets, rolled him- 


self in his blankets, and slept. But he 
was not molested. His cabin is a little 
square structure of logs, standing on a 
slope, heavily banked with earth up to 
the eaves, and pierced with rifle loop- 
holes. 

What would be the North Fork of 
Pit River, if it carried any water, is in a 
deep and precipitous cafion, which me- 
anders down through a vast volcanic 
mesa. This elevated plateau, sweeping 
across between the two low mountain 
ranges, and having the same width as 
Goose Lake Basin, being in fact only a 
higher continuation of it, is destitute of 
water, except for a few springs in the 
deeper ravines making into the cafion, 
and covered over with myriads of small 
lava bowlders, which render it well de- 
serving of its name—* Devil’s Garden” 
—and is a place very tedious to cross 
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and destructive to wagons. Yet, singu- 
larly, like all this volcanic region of 
north-eastern California, it is well cov- 
ered with bunch-grass, growing rank 
and uncropped wherever the tussocks 
can shoot up between the stones. A 
little industry in digging wells will ren- 
der all this unused and untrodden wild 
a fine pastoral region, until such time 
as the rapacity of our countrymen, by 
crowding the herds too thick upon it, 
shall have exterminated, root and seed, 
this one sufficing compensation of nat- 
ure in the desert region west of the 
Rocky Mountains —the bunch-grass — 
as has already been done in central and 
southern California, and reduce the land 
toarocky and sun-burnt waste. Already 
has the remorseless process of depastur- 
ingand extirpation been begun on Goose 
Lake, for one of the earliest settlers in- 
formed me that, each succeeding spring, 
the grass comes up thinner and weaker ; 
and that where, in the first year of his 
residence on the lake, the natural growth 
of grass presented an even phalanx, level 
above like a well-kept timothy meadow 
on the Miami, now the phalanx is bro- 
ken and straggling, with many gaps in it. 
The cattle and the keepers of cattle can 
not always “move up a little farther;” 
and when all the land has been over- 
swept and the natural growth of it de- 
voured even into the earth, as has hap- 
pened already in most parts of Califor- 
nia, then men will begin to cultivate a 
little and to husband their resources. 
Ten or twelve miles below Goose 
Lake the cafion widens out into a valley 
a few rods in width; and where the road 
first crosses it on to the west side there 
is a stream of such considerable volume 
as to argue that there must be subterra- 
nean drainage from the lake. This is a 
very pretty grass-grown valley, affording 
considerable good agricultural land, and 
it expands until it becomes nearly a mile 
in width at the Forks or Dorris’ Bridge. 
In one place theng are several limestone 
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needles or egg-shaped bowlders stand- 
ing on end, eight or ten feet high, which 
have been water-carved or wind-carved 
into many curious shapes. 

A noted guide, philosopher, and friend 
to the Indians of these regions is Pres- 
ton Hayes. When General Crook fin- 
ished them off with the tremendous 
scourging which he gave them at Fort 
Damnation (sic), Old Tom came to Mr. 
Hayes, and spoke thus: “ Me no more 
fight. Me got enough. When Injun 
act mean, steal um horse, steal cattle, 
kill White man, me bring him to you; 
you punish him. When White man act 
mean, kill um Injun, take Injun squaw, 
you give him to me; me punish.” The 


covenant thus informally entered into 
has been faithfully kept by Old Tom to 
this day. Whenever any trouble befalls, 
he goes straight to Mr. Hayes for ad- 
vice, having in him that entire confidence 
which savages feel toward a man who 


never fears and never deceives them. 
At Dorris’ Bridge there is a large, 
rude log- house, serving as a dwelling 
and a post-office. This is the seat of a 
great horse-ranch. The business of 
breaking horses employs ten or twelve 
men almost continually, but the greatest 
activity is developed when an order is 
received for fifty or a hundred sacdle- 
horses. The animals are generally suf- 
fered to run untouched until they are 
four or five years old, sometimes even 
seven; they are large and powerful, and 
have just enough cayuse blood lingering 
in their veins to make them buck vicious- 
ly. Bucking is a habit unknown in the 
East, but even pure American horses 
develop it in California. The best judges 
explain it in this way: In the East the 
farmer has only a few horses, and he 
begins when they are very young to 
make them gentle and to reconcile them 
to certain abridgments of their liberty; 
while in California they run in large ca- 
balladas, free as the wind, until they are 
five or six years old, when the ranch- 
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man takes them up and begins on them 
as if he contemplated putting them to 
speedy death. The unruly animal is 
lassoed in the corral, thrown with vio- 
lence on his head, and then the “hacka- 
more” (jaguima ),a rawhide halter used 
in breaking horses, is slipped on and the 
beast is allowed to rise, whereupon the 
bucking and other violent pranks begin. 
Finally, a cloth is tied over his eyes, and 
a saddle is “sinched” on him so tight 
as to seriously impede his wind. The 
cloth is removed, the rider vaults into 
the saddle, with a horrid pair of spurs 
with which he eventually lacerates the 
animal’s flanks into a frightful condition. 
An attendant is at hand on an old horse. 
Away the young one shoots across the 
field, bucking at every leap, while the 
attendant spurs hard after him with an 
enormous cow-whip, with which he 
lashes him over the buttocks to keep 
him running. As long as he runs all is 
well, but when he stops and begins buck- 
ing there is danger. With such a multi- 
tude of new sensations crowding upon 
him all at once, and tormented by the 
cruel tortures of the Spanish bit and 
spurs, what wonder is it if the animal 
exercises an infernal ingenuity and per- 
sistence in trying to rid himself of his 
tormentor, and develops a habit unknown 
in the Eastern horse? The parade- 
ground is frequently a swamp, where 
the rider can alight on his head, in case 
of severe necessity, without injury to 
himself, and where the horse will ex- 
haust himself more readily. There are 
men who like this dangerous and most 
fatiguing employment better than any- 
thing else, and follow it constantly. 

Hot Spring Valley derives its name 
from a spring which throws up a jet of 
hot water two or three feet in a circular 
basin about a rod in diameter, from 
which flows away a little brook with the 
soft, oily gurgle peculiar to boiling water. 
A great portion of the valley consists of 
sloping volcanic mesas, sparsely covered 
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with sage-brush and grass, there being 
extremely little good farm-land. This 
last lies in narrow margins along the 
river, of a dense, black, waxy soil, yield- 
ing a species of tough tule- grass, and 
liable to be overflowed in the spring. 
Aside from its many sinuosities, the riv- 
er looks much like a canal, as its shores 
are so destitute of bushes that one is 
not aware of its presence until directly 
upon it, and the very low banks are 
almost perpendicular. The water is 
swamp-stained and unfit for human use, 
or for salmon; there are no fish in it 
except a miserable kind of suckers and 
trout. But ail this region abounds in 
the finest game - birds — two varieties of 
sage-fowl, the pheasant, and the mount- 
ain quail — besides deer and antelope. 

On the mesa there grows a dwarf ce- 
dar, or juniper, which is a foot in diam- 
eter at the butt, but when you get up as 
high as you can reach, you have lost the 
tree. These are laboriously gathered 
and made into a worm-fence, each tree 
contributing one rail. 

It is in these vast regions —ages ago 
smoothed and troweled by the lava— 
stretching east, north-east, and north, 
to Silver River, to the Humboldt, to 
Snake River in many-canoned Idaho, 
even to the great Shoshonee Falls —to 
which the whole Pit River Valley is on- 
ly the gateway and the going-out — that 
one catches a glimpse of the great and 
lordly possessions of the cattle-men. 
Ten thousand ?—fifteen thousand? The 
owner only knows his wealth within some 
hundreds. “The range’’—what is it? 
It is immense, it is immeasurable. All 
the mountains, the hills, the ridges, yield 
two growths, the pines and the grass 
(there is no undergrowth); the plains 
also yield two, the sage- brush and the 
grass. No fence restrains; no hedge or 
ditch encumbers “the range,” no laws 
bind ambition, nor lawyers entangle its 
feet. The long whip cracks, the train- 
ed horses eagerly circle the herd, the 
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earth gives forth a low rumble with the 
moving columns. The world is the 
stock-raiser’s; he goes forth to claim 
and to subdue it. 

A ride of fifteen miles through a low, 
rough ridge of mountains brings us down 
to Round Valley, and, a little farther on, 
to Big Valley. Big Valley is twenty 
miles long and twelve wide, but more 
than half of it consists of sage-brush 
barrens, of an ashen, puffy soil, stretch- 
edoutinadreary waste. The lowground 
is like that in Hot Spring Valley, and the 
useful farm-land lies intermediate be- 
tween the mesa and the dense black 
swamps. Grain crops yield somewhat 
less abundantly here than on Goose 
Lake, and there is quite as much liabil- 
ity to unseasonable frosts. A ranch- 


man in Round Valley dejectedly point- 
ed out to me a field of wheat, of a strong 
and thrifty growth, which had given ev- 
ery promise of a generous yield, but 
which now was quite white and dead, 
stiffly rustling in the breeze—the work 


of the invisible and treacherous frost in 
a single night. 

The village of Adin (so named from 
Adin McDonald, a pioneer) stands near 
the upper or eastern end of the valley. 
It is the extrepét of a considerable 
amount of flour, wagoned into the val- 
ley from Yreka, and carries on a thriv- 
ing trade with the settlers. It is the 
upper end of the stage-route from Red 
Bluff. Every one of its twenty-odd lit- 
tle pine- board houses was as new and 
bright as a gold ‘‘twenty” fresh from the 
mint. There were a hundred and fifty 
houses in the valley, nearly all of which 
might be sighted from Adin on a bright 
day; all spick-and-span new, looking 
like as many sentry-boxes scattered over 
the great plain; so rapid had been the 
influx of immigrants. But many were 
of the froth of humanity, who let go any- 
where for say two hundred dollars, and 
float away on the next wave some- 
where else. In all new lands there are 
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certain men who make it a regular vo- 
cation to get into desirable locations 
ahead of all comers, then sell their pos- 
sessory rights for a sufficient sum of 
money to support them while they are 
repeating the operation. Thus they 
live without doing any work, except 
that of moving. 

Fall River Basin is ten or twelve 
miles square, a large proportion of it 
around the rim being thin pine and 
sage-brush barrens, while the central 
part is at present uninhabitable, being a 
black, waxy swamp in winter, sun-crack- 
ed in summer, covered with harsh tule- 
grass, and of little use for man or beast. 
Perhaps it may be drained some day, 
and subjugated to the plow. 

Fall River is a miracle of rivers. Ris- 
ing in two vast springs, or rather little 
lakes, near the north side of the basin, 
and flowing slowly and majestically south 
scarcely more than twelve miles, wholly 
without feeders, it is yet decidedly larger 


than Pit River at the junction. At Bur- 
gettville, judging by the eye, it is a hun- 


dred feet wide and twenty feet deep. It 
is this stream alone which makes the 
water of Pit River fit for man or fish, 
and which renders that river respecta- 
ble, which it certainly is not before it 
receives into itself this magnificent trib- 
utary. It is supposed to be the outlet 
of the numerous small lakes which sink 
in Modoc land, and if this theory is cor- 
rect, the water must flow underground 
from fifty to seventy-five miles. Perco- 
lating through masses of volcanic pum- 
ice, scoria, and tufa, the waters are strain- 
ed and filtered immaculately pure. When 
my mare came to it, she gave a snort of 
alarm, being frightened at the deep abyss 
opening before her, and she could hard- 
ly be persuaded to approach and drink 
at all. So perfectly pellucid and color- 
less is the water, that it seemed to her 
there was nothing there, any more than 
if the chasm had been filled with air! I 
think no water, distilled by the subtlest 
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processes of chemistry, could be cleaner 
than this. Standing on the brink, one 
can almost persuade one’s self that there 
zs no water there—nothing but a faint, 
steely-gray glitter or halo. It contains 
delicious trout, which can be seen as 
easily as gold-fish in a glass aquarium; 
and so placid is the current that one 
might embark in a boat and sail or scull 
right up between the willows, the buck- 
thorn, and the tall, whispering rushes, 
to either of the little lakes at the source. 

Burgettville (named from William Bur- 
gett, a pioneer) is a little village on the 
west bank of Fall River. Three -quar- 
ters of a mile north of it is old Fort 
Crook, an assemblage of long, low bar- 
racks and officers’ quarters, now aban- 
doned. It is impossible to conceive a 
more romantic and picturesque position 
than this—with mountains, including 
Mount Shasta, in the background, and 
also in the distant foreground, east ; 
edged by a pine forest, or rather a nat- 
ural park, making the air rich and resin- 
ous; havinga broad, grassy slope and this 
wonderful river in front, and one of the 
embowered lakes dimly in view to the 
north-east. If there is any spot where a 
human soul, wearied and jarred with the 
vain tumult of business, or broken with 
ruined hopes and disappointed ambi- 
tion, can come to find most perfect rest 
and peace, it is here upon the banks 
of this unfellowed and peerlessly beauti- 
ful river. 

From Burgettville I journeyed onward 
alone, and came to Caton Valley, where 
there was a fine band of Angora goats ; 
then across at the lower ferry, and so on 
to the south bank of the river again; 
then on down through a long and green 
valley, whose name I have forgotten, 
leaving Pit River far behind on the 
north; then over the mountains, by a 
slight ascent on the east side, and a very 
long, rugged, and rocky descent on the 
west side, mecting many trains of emi- 
grants, herds, and flocks —everybody, 
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men, women, and children, driving some- Cow Creek; and so on to Millville, 
thing or other, and vociferating all the which is the initial point of the old Fort 
way through at least one octave; down Crook road, and of the Pit River mail- 
past Oak Run, Round Mountaia, and route. 





AT LAST. 


Into her life a brightness, sweet and swift, 
Shone with a glad surprise ; 

Proudly to greet the longed - for royal gift, 
She lifted happy eyes. 


She met the light of such a glorious morn, 
As never dawned before ; 

Her heart, to welcome in the strange, new dawn, 
Flung open wide its door. 


The blessed light her wakened spirit through 
Thrills of great rapture sent ; 

For she had walked in shadowed ways, and knew 
Full well what darkness meant. 


And, as of old a statue thrilled with song 
At rising of the sun, 

She felt that in her heart, voiceless so long, 
Life’s music had begun. 


She heard rare melodies around her roll 
Tender and sweet, as when 

The stars of morning sung, and from her soul 
Uprose the glad amen, 


One little day she walked in perfect light, 
And wore it like a crown: 

One little day she sung her songs, then night, 
Sudden and swift, came down— 


Came down, and closed about her like a pall, 
And shut out all the day; 

Shut out the bloom, the light, the warmth, and all 
That made life glad and gay. 


And, as of old, at setting of the sun, 
On the cold lips of stone 

Joy turned to grief, so when her day was done, 
She made her bitter moan. 


The gloom and darkness all her being through 
Pangs of dumb anguish sent; 

And darkness was the darker, since she knew, 
At last, what sunshine meant. 
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MONG all Shakspeare’s characters 
A there is no one which more truly 
presents itself to us in life-like com- 
pleteness than that of Sir John Falstaff 
—no more solid and palpable figure, 
none casting a better-defined shadow 
under the bright sun of imagination. 
He even made such an impression on 
the matter-of-fact intellect of Queen 
Elizabeth, that, according to the well- 
known story, she bespoke another chap- 
ter of his history, and obliged the dram- 
atist to exhibit him in company with 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” In 
this comedy, he is still the Falstaff of 
Henry IV.; in fact it would be impossi- 
ble to mistake him; but he is represent- 
ed at a later period of his life, when he 
has plunged deeper into his material 
tastes, and appears to be solely occupied 
in satisfying the wants of his gluttony; 
and it is through such moral degenera- 
tion that he gets into the buck- basket 
scrape, and receives a beating from Mr. 
Ford. The poet himself loved the fat 
knight so jealously as to make sure of 
his death before allowing him to pass 
from his hands. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
written in the matter of Falstaff, it ap- 
pears to us that the subject is imper- 
fectly understood, and that there still re- 
mains room for a closer analysis of this 
character, and of Shakspeare’s intention 
in dealing with it. In order to do this 
in a satisfactory manner, we shall, as 
far as possible, confine ourselves to the 
historical plays, and consider Falstaff in 
his primary functions —those of a com- 
panion and follower of the madcap Prince 
of Wales. 

If we would see how immeasurably 
superior Shakspeare was to all his pre- 


decessors and contemporaries, we need 
only compare the historical plays in 
which Falstaff bears a part, with the 
drama entitled 7he Famous Victories of 
Henry V., which suggested them, and on 
which they were built up. It is not our 
business to make this comparison on 
the present occasion. We must be con- 
tent to show how well the great poet 
executed the task he had imposed on 
himself, rather than how much he sur- 
passed his models and his materials. 

The hero of the two parts of Henry 
ZV., no less than of Henry V,, is the pop- 
ular Harry of Monmouth, the last con- 
queror of France. In the first-named 
drama, he is set before us as a young 
man whose mind, naturally strong, and 
whose disposition, originally virtuous, 
had been depraved by the pernicious in- 
fluence of profligate companions. In 
order, then, to complete the picture of 
which the prince is the central figure, it 
was necessary to group together a set 
of auxiliaries, whose qualities should 
justify the results which they produced, 
and who should personify the attractions 
by which high-spirited youth is apt to be 
drawn into vice and folly. In the older 
play, the prince is a mere ruffian and his 
companions low-bred and profligate vag- 
abonds. But Shakspeare’s Young Har- 
ty is from the first the hero of Agin- 
court—though in a chrysalis state; and 
we not only see at once what he is capa- 
ble of becoming, but we hear him de- 
clare his self-consciousness of his own 
vetter nature and higher hopes ; for he is 
nade to say at the beginning of Hen- 
ry IV., Part I., Act i, Scene 2: 

*T know you all, and will a while uphold 


‘The unyoked humor of your idleness: 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun; 
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Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapors, that did seem to strangle him.” 
Now, it is clear what sort of associ- 
ates such a man would take, as partners 
in this sowing of wild oats, this tempo- 
rary career of folly, intended to have 
an early termination. There must be at 
least one gentleman among them — one 
man whom, in spite of his faults, the 
young prince could take into his confi- 
dence; and sucha man is Edward Poins, 
as represented by Shakspeare. Then, 
again, there must be at least one man of 
real wit and commanding ability; and 
such a man is Sir John Falstaff. Lastly, 
the reckless joviality of the whole party 
must be tempered with personal courage 
when the occasion calls for it. Poins, 
who sums up and represents the more 
attractive qualities of the young prince’s 
inferior attendants, is obviously intend- 


ed by Shakspeare as the counterpart of 
the prince in his outward character—as 


a Horatio to this merry Hamlet. He 
is, therefore, a gallant, handsome per- 
son; one in short whom the prince, “for 
fault of a better, was pleased to call his 
friend.” He appears as an easy, good- 
natured young fellow, whose “thought 
kept the roadway as well as any man’s 
in the world.” Though indeed very far 
from a pattern of morality, and marvel- 
ously poor—as witness his two pairs of 
stockings and two shirts —he was not a 
low- born or low- bred ruffian, and gen- 
erally behaved himself decently. “By 
this light,” he says to the prince, “I am 
well speken of; I can hear it with my 
own ears; the worst they can say of me 
is, that I am a second brother and a 
proper fellow of my hands; and these 
two things, I confess, I can not help.” 
He always appears as a pleasant and 
obliging companion, and in spite of Fal- 
staff’s disparaging remarks, he has, as 
his fair friend maintains, “a good wit.’? 
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Falstaff’s attempt to ridicule his pre- 
tensions is at least nullified by the con- 
cluding sentence, in which he compares 
him to the prince: “For the prince him- 
self is such another: the weight of a 
hair will turn the scales between their 
avoirdupois ;” and though he may be 
classed among the “shallow jesters and 
rash bavin wits, soon kindled and soon 
burned; with the capering fools, jibing 
boys, and beardless vain comparatives,” 
whom King Henry describes as his son’s 
companions, it must be recollected that 
he is also included in Vernon’s glowing 
description, when in answer to Hot- 
spur’s question, 
“ Where is his son, 
The nimble-footed, madcap Prince of Wales, 


And his comrades, that daffed the world aside 
And bid it pass?” 


Sir Richard says: 


« All furnished, all in arms, 

All plumed like estridges that wing the wind; 

Rated like eagles having lately bathed; 

Glittering in golden coats, like images; 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

As gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls.” 

If we add to all this, that Poins is 
never put by Shakspeare in a ludicrous 
position, we must conclude that he is to 
be regarded as. one of those active and 
energetic, but reckless characters, which 
are favorites with the minds that made 
them, and that, although less completely 
developed, he belongs to the same class 
as Mercutio and Benedict. 

But, after all, Poins is in himself only 
a subordinate figure. The true abstrac- 
tion of seductive vice, the genuine head 
and front of the profligacy which reigned 
in the young prince’s little court, is un- 
doubtedly Sir John Falstaff. Before we 
vindicate this opinion, by showing that 
Shakspeare intended to represent Fal- 
staff as an abstraction of hoary iniquity, 
engaged in misleading high-spirited and 
ingenuous youth, it may perhaps be nec- 
essary to say a few words on the histor- 
ical name under which Falstaff is sup- 
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posed to have appeared originally, and 
which was certainly borne by his proto- 
type in the older drama. It is a fact 
well known, that Henry V. was original- 
ly on very friendly terms with the cele- 
brated Protestant martyr, Sir John Old- 
castle, Lord Cobham, whom he eventu- 
ally gave up to the eager animosity of 
the bishops. It was natural, therefore, 
that the Papists should select him as 
the evil companion of the prince’s earli- 
er and less creditable life, and so depict 
him as the representative of everything 
that was bad or contemptible; and the 
traditionary obesity of Lord Cobham’s 
person would, of course, be attributed 
to the degrading gluttony of a heretic 
who refused to keep the fasts of Mother 
Church. That Sir John Oldcastle was 
the Falstaff of the play entitled 7he Fa- 
mous Victories of Henry V., on which 
Shakspeare, as we have mentioned, mod- 
eled his own dramas respecting Prince 
Henry, is clear from a number of pas- 
sages. Thus we have in the epilogue of 
Henry IV., Part II.: “If you be not too 
much cloyed with fat meat, our humble 
author will continue the story, with Sir 
John in it, and make you merry with fair 
Katherine of France; where, for any- 
thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be killed with 
your hard opinions; for Ofdcastle died 
a martyr, and this is not the man.” 
From this passage, we see that Shak- 
speare expressly refers to his abandon- 
ment of the original name —in fact, Sir 
John Oldcastle is the counterpart of 
Falstaff in the older play, in which Poins 
and Gadshill also appear. Furthermore, 
it is known that Sir John Oldcastle was, 
at an early age, page to Sir Thomas 
Mowbray. Now, this fully agrees with 
Shakspeare’s Falstaff, as described by 
Shallow (Zenry ZV, Part 11): “Then 
was Jack Falstaff, now Sir John, a boy, 
and page to Sir Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk.” 

Why Shakspeare should have altered 
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the name is not certain. The growing 
popularity of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
in which Oldcastle was highly lauded, 
may have had its effect in showing the 
dramatist that he was doing an injustice 
to a Protestant martyr, and led him to 
substitute an ideal name for the histori- 
cal personage whom the old play had 
misrepresented. With the exception of 
Ned Poins and Bardolph, which were 
traditionary names borrowed from the 
older drama, and Gadshill, taken from 
the same source and indicating the scene 
of the robbery, all the other comical 
personages who flit around the prince 
have made-up names. Mrs. Quickly, 
the active innkeeper, and Doll Tear- 
sheet, the courtesan, speak for them- 
selves. Fang and Snare, the sheriff’s 
officers; Shallow and Silence, the stu- 
pid justices; Mouldy, Shadow, Feeble, 
Wart, and Bullcalf, the recruits, are all 
plainly significant of character. Pistol, 
the Spanish braggadocio, possibly de- 
rives his name from the current coin of 
that country; just as Parolles, the gar- 
rulous Frenchman, gets a French name 
of wordy import. We have only, then, 
to seek for some similar explanation of 
the name Falstaff. Now we have in old 
English several descriptions of staffs or 
staves: there was the quarter-staff, a 
favorite weapon with the Saxon yeomen, 
as all who have read /vax/oe and old 
ballads will recollect ; the tip-staff, which 
finally became the name of the officer 
(bailiff) who carried it; and Chaucer 
makes mention of a fel-staffe, as a blud- 
geon for knocking men down, a weapon 
probably carried by the hired bullies of 
the day. The highway robbery, in which 
Sir John so naturally takes a part, proves 
that he belonged to that class of lawless 
men, who (“not to put too fine a point on 
it”), entertained rather vague notions as 
to the rights of property, and he would 
be as likely to carry a bludgeon as your 
modern foot- pad would a slung - shot. 
But whatever may be the meaning of 
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the name of Falstaff,* the part of bully 
attendant on the prince by no means 
exhausts his functions, or sums up his 
faults. He tells us that he diced not 
above seven times a week. For his 
honesty, he was not more addicted to 
thieving than Sixteen-string Jack. For 
his honor, we may refer to Mrs. Quick- 
ly; for his fidelity as a public officer, 
we may refer to Justice Shallow; for his 
modesty, to all his friends and acquaint- 
ances; and if we wish to saddle him with 
any further improprieties, we may call 
into court the worthy Mrs. Page of 
Windsor. 

With such a catalogue of vices, Fal- 
staff, so far from being an attractive 
companion to a spirited and accom- 
plished young prince, would have been 
intolerable to all the world, fit only for 
a cell in Newgate, if he had not enjoy- 
ed strong nerves, good temper, and un- 
failing spirits. We shall speak direct- 
ly of his courage; but the great charm 
which hangs about him is his inimitable 
wit, and his imperturbable good humor. 
He is not only witty himself, but “the 
cause that wit is in other men.” The 
most ludicrous position in which a man 
can be placed only enables him to ex- 
hibit the more clearly the superiority of 
his temper, and the never- failing re- 
sources of his genius. The merely lu- 





*Mr. James Gairdner, while supporting the thesis 
of the original dramatic kinship of Sir John Oldcastle 
and Falstaff, also advances and defends with cousid- 
erable learning and ability the proposition that the 
name “ Falstaff” was derived from that of a certain 
Sir John Fastolf, a noted personage and soldier in 
the reign of Henry 1V. Mr. Gairdner concludes an 
article in the London Fortnightly Review (March, 
1873) with these words: ‘* And now I hope it has 
been sufficiently shown that the Falstaff of Shak- 
speare, much as it undoubtedly owed to the rich im- 
agination and incomparable wit of the dramatist, was 
an embodiment of traditions respecting two distinct 
historical personages—traditions largely tinged with 
prejudice, but still not unworthy to be considered, as 
reflecting the opinions of the age, and preserving, at 
the same time, some little details of genuine historic 
fact, which, if they had not been stereotyped by gen- 
ius, would by this time have perished irrecovera- 
bly.” —Ep. Ovextanb, 
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dicrous excites with our laughter a sense 
of our own superiority, but wit and gen- 
ius call out admiration and often re- 
spect. Such a man as Falstaff is never 
simply ludicrous; his worst scrapes are 
the occasion of fresh triumphs; and 
such is the strength of his intellect that 
we forget what is base and contempti- 
ble in his conduct, while we are dazzled 
by the aptness of his words and the 
brilliancy of his thoughts. Falstaff him- 
self continually exhibits the sense of his 
own superiority to the men with whom 
he lives, and we tacitly, perhaps unwill- 
ingly, admit his superiority to ourselves. 
But the wit of Falstaff would lose much 
of its effect had Shakspeare been unwise 
enough to represent him as a really pu- 
sillanimous person. Charles Knight, in 
his edition of Shakspeare, makes the 
following very just remarks on this sub- 
ject: “Though I will not go so far as a 
certain paradoxical critic has gone, and 
ascribe valor to Falstaff, yet if his cow- 
ardice is fairly examined, it will be found 
to be not so much « weakness as a prin- 
ciple. In his very cowardice there is 
much of the sagacity I have remarked 
in him; he has the sense of danger, but 
not the discomposure of fear.” Shak- 
speare well knew that a coward may be 
amusing and ridiculous, but that he 
could not be admirable. He could, 
when he chose, draw the picture of an 
unmitigated poltroon, like Pistol or Pa- 
rolles. But this was not his design in 
regard to his favorite, Falstaff. The 
debauched and witty friend of Harry of 
Monmouth was, after all, a man of sin- 
ew, and not only formidable in appear- 
ance and bodily strength, but really cool 
and collected in danger. Bardolph de- 
scribes him as “My captain, Sir John 
Falstaff, a tall gentleman, by heaven, 
and a most gallant leader.” As a lad, 
if we may believe Justice Shallow, he 
was by no means to be trifled with: “I 
saw him break Skogan’s head at the 
court-gate, when he was a crack, not 
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thus high.” If we take him by his ap- 
pearance in the plays, we must come to 
the same conclusion. A weak man could 
not have taken on his back the dead 
body of Percy, in full armor; a little 
man would not have been singled out 
for hand-to-hand combat by the Scots’ 
champion, Douglas; a mean - looking 
man would not have induced such a fa- 
mous rebel as Coleville of the Dale to 
yield himself prisoner, merely on the 
strength of his personal appearance; 
and a genuine coward would not, in a 
fierce fray like the battle of Shrewsbury, 
have led his 150 ragamuffins into such 
danger that but three of them were left 
alive. Even when he is set upon by the 
prince and Poins, he does not abscond 
until after exchanging blows with them; 
and, on the whole, he said with truth to 
the prince, “I am not John of Gaunt, 
your grandfather, but yet no coward, 
Hal.” What he wanted was not disre- 
gard of danger and coolness in the hour 
of peril, but chivalry and a sense of 
honor; and, in the fifth act of the 
First Part of Henry JV., Shakspeare 
has exhibited the feelings with which he 
intended to inspire him in that well- 
known soliloquy on honor, in which 
Falstaff expresses his disregard for all 
the higher sentiments of a true knight. 
At the same time, Shakspeare’s Fal- 
staff is not intended to appear as one 
who is formally degraded from his rank 
as a gentleman. Born to move in good 
society, he has not renounced all his 
finer instincts; he has not adopted all 
the coarseness of the position to which 
he is degraded by his vices; he does 
not make a merit of his intemperance, 
nor does he base his vanity on the ex- 
ploits of a bandit, but still clings to the 
manners and qualities of a gentleman. 
As he actually appears at court, and ex- 
ercises authority in the king’s name, it 
would be an absurdity if he were strip- 
ped of all these external recommenda- 
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tions, without which his faults would be- 
come offensive and unendurable. The 
conventional representations on the 
stage have given a very erroneous im- 
pression of the manners and person of 
the knight as they were conceived of by 
Shakspeare. Our actors exhibit to us, 
in most cases, an overgrown mass of 
flesh, covering a cowardly soul. They 
degrade Falstaffs wit into buffoonery, 
and make him put on the manners of a 
low and vulgar clown. Shakspeare in- 
tended Falstaff's appearance to be com- 
ical—a caricature of debauched man- 
hood; but a very little stuffing under the 
waistcoat would answer all the require- 
ments of the part. The chief justice 
charges him with “an increasing belly, 
but with a decreasing leg;” and there 
can be no reason for that padding of 
the limbs by which our stage Falstaff 
becomes so unwieldy. 

To conclude with one word respect- 
ing the morality of this character. In 


giving us Falstaff as a type of sensual 


profligacy, shameless selfishness, good 
humor, and wit, Shakspeare has not left 
us without the cautions properly sug- 
gested by the contemplation of such a 
career. With true poetical justice he 
is dismissed from the stage with a terri- 
ble and crushing rebuke from the re- 
formed prince (Henry ZV., Part II, Act 
v, Scene 5). With such a moral to the 
exhibition of the character, we may en- 
joy the wit of Falstaff without being se- 
duced by his example; and in spite of 
all his faults, we may back his mock pe- 
tition: “No, my good lord; banish Pe- 
to, banish Bardolph, banish Poins—but 
for sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Fal- 
staff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack Fal- 
staff, and therefore more valiant, being, 
as he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not 
him thy Harry’s company, banish not 
him thy Harry’s company; banish plump 
Jack, and banish all the world.” (A/exry 
/V., Part I, Act ii, Scene 4). 
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WO crazy men live up there. Go 

on, Sanch! Where’r goin’?” 
said my “prospecting pard”’—the first 
words to me, the remainder to the pack- 
mule —as we journeyed, skirting along 
the base of a range of rough rock-peaks, 
which peaks, like ourselves, were, and 
still are, in that vast area of sage- brush 
called Nevada. 

“Two crazy men!” repeated I, and 
added, “Where?” 

“Why, up there !—to the right hand, 
at the end of that sort of a road we jist 
crossed—where the mule wanted to turn 
off, you know;” and, turning in his sad- 
dle, he pointed. “You see that high, 


dark-looking peak, with the round white 
spot of snow on the north face, near 
the top; it’s the biggest peak of the lot, 


and kinder behind the rest. Do you see 
it?” 

“T think I do,” said I, shading my 
eyes with a heavy buckskin glove. 
“There is something like a squad of 
white-pine trees just below the snow- 
spot.” 

“Yes; that’s it. The white-piners 
are a little below, and a little to the 
right of, the snow.” 

I nodded my head. 

“Sanch! Goon. Git! Just below 
them pines lives the two craziest men in 
this State.” 

“Why crazy—what have they done?” 

“Done! why, they aint done nothin’ 
—but work away up there, winter and 
summer, on a little bit of a razor- blade 
silver-lead, that isn’t wuth a hill o’ beans. 
Been a-workin’ there jist that a-way for 
three or four years—sinkin’ and sinkin’, 
and driftin’ on—nothin’.” 

“How do they live?” 

“O, the little streak is rich enough, 


what there is of it. They jist dig and 
dig, and blast and gad —bustin’ fellows 
to work, you bet !—and they save every 
ounce of it. Then you’d jist hev to 
laugh to see ’em. They’ve got a sort 
of Spanish raster, and an old blue- 
mouse-colored big mule, with a club- 
foot, and rope harness; and with such 
fixins they grind out bullion enough to 
keep soul and body together. The ras- 
ter is right alongside the shaft of the 
mine —jist side the dump—and one of 
the fellers works on the dump and hists 
out, while the other feller and an Injin 
works below. The chap on the dump 
hists out, sorts ore, and shies a piece of 
waste rock at old muley, now and then, 
to wake him up. That old mule—his 
club-foot is mighty pigeon-toed, and 
they work him with that foot on the in- 
side of the track, so he jist don’t walk, 
but sort o’ leans round and round all 
day—that old mule has been kep’ goin’ 
one way on circular work so long that 
when he’s turned out to feed they never 
miss his tracks, ’cause he always grazes 
in circles.” 

“Who are these crazy men?” 

“Two brothers, they say, name of 
Rocksaw.” 

“Where are they from—what race? 
Dutch, Irish, French, or English?” 

“More’n I know. Never heard any- 
body say they pretended to know much 
about ’em. One’s older’n t’other; he 
never talks—jist works ahead, with 
‘Yes, sir,’ ‘No, sir,’ ‘Can’t say, sir,’ 
‘Perhaps so, sir,’ and sich like, mighty 
short, but kind 0’ perlite and quiet. The 
other one—the young one—is always 
smilin’; and his eyes are as blue as the 
sky in spring-time—little eyes, away in- 
to his head, and nearly kivered up with 
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long sandy eyebrows, like a hairy rat- 
terrier dog’s—and they twinkle like 
specks of ice among dry grass in a sun- 
shiny winter morning. And that young 
feller he never says nothin’ to speak of 
more’n the old one; but he’ll look at 
you, like two brand-new gimlets, while 
you’re talkin’; and he’ll stand all ner- 
vey-like, with smiles twitchin’ round his 
mouth, a- waitin’ for somethin’ to laugh 
at.” 

“I don’t see anything out of the way 
in what you tell me about these men.” 

“You don’t? Well, you haven’t seen 
’em yet. Why, I told the young one 
that old story about the broken winder, 
and I thought first he’d bust, and then 
wear himself out, a-laughin’.” 

“] don’t remember any story about a 
broken window. What was it?” 


“Don’t you know about the man who 
was ridin’ along the road, passin’ a log- 
cabin where was a six-pane winder-sash 
with all the glass broke out, and the old 


woman and four children lookin’ out of 
five frames in the sash, and the man said 
to the old woman, ‘ How-de-do, ma’am? 
Have you had a funeral in your family 
lately?’ ‘No, sir. Why do you ax?’ 
says the old woman; and then the man 
said, ‘I see one sash-frame’s got no 
head in it, and I thought t’other head 
might be dead!’ But that man was on 
a good horse, and saved his skelp.” 

“To laugh at that sort of a story is 
not good evidence of insanity,” said I 
to my “pard,” as we spurred off into a 
short lope. 

I make note here of a fact—namely, 
after a joke on horseback, an accelera- 
tion of gait follows. I do not, however, 
wish to infer that the animals enter into 
the enjoyment. In riding through the 
sage, the horses are compelled by the 
bunches of brush to perform a contin- 
ual zigzag journey, which interferes with 
any pace beyond a walk or jog-trot; so 
that we were soon forced to give up our 
gayety of motion, and resume the slower 
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progress, which seemed also to call for 
a resumption of conversation: 

“From what you tell me, Bill, about 
those queer fellows, I feel inclined to 
ride back and see the men and the mine. 
What do you say?” 

“Not a bit o’ use. They won’t let 
you down into the mine—ashamed of it, 
I reckon—and you won’t think of stay- 
in’ there all night.” 

“Why can’t we stay there all night? 
We've got our own grub and bed.” 

“O, well, you could stay up there; 
but you wouldn’t.” 

“1 don’t see why.” 

“You don’t want to be et up with 
m’skeeters, if you sleep out of doors, 
and you can’t sleep in them fellers’ cab- 
in—there aint room. They live in a 
hole in the hill-side, and the hole is so 
small that one of ’em has to go to bed 
or go out while t’other one puts on his 
coat, or pulls on his boots. I’ve been 
upthere. Them little popplewood groves 
is fuller of m’skeeters than a Mississip- 
pi swamp-bottom; and, in July, a Ne- 
vada mountain-m’skeeter is savager’n 
h—1l!—cuts like a lancet, and sucks like 
a leech.” 

“Well, well, William, if you’ve been 
there, of course I'll not insist; but if we 
live to come back this way, I'll ride up 
and see the boys.” 

“All right! I’m on it, if you are in 
airnest about wantin’ to go now,” said 
Bill, riding forward to turn the pack- 
mule. 

“No, no; never mind. Come back, 
Bill. Let the mule go ahead as he is,” 
said I. 

“Well,” said Bill, dropping into line 
again, “jist as you like. I’m none of 
yer growlers that wants it all his own 
way, and can’t humor a pard’s curiosity. 
That’s not me. I can give and take, 
and allus do—on a trip like this.” 

Hereupon William proceeded to tell 
me, as we rode along, of the various 
prospecting trips he had been on in the 
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sage-brush; interjecting his narrative 
with estimates of human character work- 
ed up from quiet observation of men in 
what he called “close, hard games,” 
and “tight places,” from which a man 
had to fall back on his “ore in reserve,” 
and just “‘dig out” or die—all of which 
he concluded with this piece of wisdom. 
Said he: 

“ A man may live in a ciyilized coun- 
try, and be as flowery, and mossy, and 
sweet to look at and be with, as a but- 
tercup dell on a sea-shore mountain, 
while all his life long he’s slippin’ on 
the bed-rock; but you bring that man 
into this dry country, where all the po- 
sies die and the leaves burn up, and he 
is soon stripped so, that, if he aint got 
the clean grit in him, you can pan him 
down till he peters on the bed-rock in a 
week.” 

“Well, William, my boy, you’ve got 
the advantage of me, I think. You have 
had experience in panning—both mines 
and men—while I never yet handled a 
pan.” 

“That’s it, is it?” said Bill, chuck- 
ling. “I was talking hyperbowl —but 
you'll see. Ef you don’t have a higher 
or lower opinion of me, and me of you, 
when this trip’s over, then I don’t know 
the road to breakfast. Frills ’ll do ata 
social party, and made-up faces will pass 
in church; but, out in these mountains, 
you come right down to mammy’s boy, 
good or bad. What you are, you are; 
and you aint no more, nor can’t be.” 

Willi: > Wilson’s conversation is not 
very interesting without William’s man- 
ner, especially without his peculiar into- 
nation; which latter, though making no 
disagreeably perceptible suggestion of 
halting, still has that interrogative - re- 
sponsive- ejaculatory style, not exactly 
Emersonian, yet bearing such a likeness 
thereto as to require a similar habit of 
elocution in reducing it to reading. For 
instance, like many Pacific-slopers, he 
has at least six ways of saying “yes” 
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—three ways of assenting with the word, 
two of doubt, and one which is neither 
assent nor doubt. In this last “yes” 
there is assent, dissent, doubt, admira- 
tion, and wonder. 

I said to Bill, after we had ridden 
some time in silence, broken only by 
the ringing jingle of the great Spanish 
spurs on our heels, as they jangled 
among the tops of the brush, or by the 
voice of Bill, urging Sancho, the pack- 
mule: 

“Bill, I think it’s our luck to find a 
staving mine on this trip.” 

Bill looked at me from under his hat- 
rim, as he swung rapidly round in a cir- 
cle the knotted end of his picket-rope, 
and said, ‘‘ Y-y-e-e-us.” 

“ What do you mean by that kind of a 
yes?” 

“Well, I mean—I mean” —looking 
straight over his horse’s ears, past the 
coils of the flying rope, “Git a-e-up, 
Sanch !—I mean, as near as I can make 
out, sort 0’ yes, sort o’ no, and mebbe 
so—I’m willin’.” 

“T don’t like that kind of a yes, Bill. 
It hasn’t much faith in it.” 

Then Bill said, “* N-o-o-uh,” with a 
peculiar cooing, rising inflection. 

“Your no is as queer as your yes.” 

Then Bill said, “ Y-y-e-e-us;” and 
laughed at the sound of his own words. 

“Do you think you used your words 

that way before you came to Califor- 
nia?” 
. “I dun know. Don’t reckon I did, 
though. I think that kind of use in the 
words comes from a feller talkin’ when 
he is’ busy. If I’m in a drift, pickin’ 
and gaddin’, and lookin’ out for rocks 
overhead, and you are wheelin’ out, 
and you tell me somethin’ that I don’t 
know about, one way or t’other—can’t 
agree to in full, nor yet go back on it— 
and aint got much time to talk, anyway, 
I throw all the answer into one word.” 

“That’s a new style of elocution, 
Bill.” 
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“Don’t know, never elocuted any my- 
self; but it fills the bill as well as a ser- 
mon could.” 

There is not a great deal to startle 
the gaze of a rider through the sage- 
brush, where the gray of one valley has 
its reflex in each other valley, and the 
ranges of mountains have, at first view, 
about the sameness of furrows in a new- 
plowed field. But, in the utter absence 
of bright-green pastures, and the myriad 
seamy palms of leafy woods, with the 
glint and glitter of gliding waters pool- 
ing underneath, there is a wonderful 
play and a delicate blending of subdued 
colors, along with a grand and varied 
lining-out of mountain tops against the 
blue-white canvas of the sky; while ev- 
ery change in the atmosphere alters this 
shading and blending, in degrees so 
slight as to be scarcely perceivable to a 
stranger’s eye, and yet to be felt, even 
when not taken into exact account. 
Over these gray valleys and sober-hued 
mountains travel the images of the float- 
ing clouds, painted by the sun—a mov- 
ing panorama, with nature shifting the 
weird lights; and the naked geology of 
the country modestly changes color un- 
der the inquiring glances of the sun. 

I said, “ William, my boy, do you see 
anything pretty or sublime in the sur- 
rounding scenery?” 

“Scenery!” exclaimed Bill, suddenly 
reining up his horse and looking round, 
“which ?—where?” 

“Why,” said I, waving my unoccupi- 
ed hand in a lofty manner, “this grand, 
quiet chapter in the wide-open history 
of the universe ; where the great central 
Intelligence has written in lines indeli- 
ble — not subject to proof-imprint, or 
printer’s revise, error, or er7ata—the 
prehistoric ‘Sermon on the Mount!’” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Bill. “Ef you 
come that agin, you'll make my eyes 
bung out like a butterfly’s. You skeer 
me!” 

“Well, William, I will desist; but 
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there is, nevertheless, a lofty repose, a 
grand reserve of tone, in these silent 
surroundings, which seems to hold the 
chirrup and clatter of more busy, bus- 
tling lands in the strong quiet of true 
aristocratic scorn.” 

“T don’t know what you’re a-drivin’ 
at, any more’n a bump ona log! Meb- 
be you’re playin’ off on the scenery peo- 
ple ?—those high-toned uns what go in- 
to fits over a bunch of green rock-moss 
with a dew-drop in the middle of it; 
which I heard one woman, with long, 
bony white hands, and gold spectacles, 
once, on the Sierra, call it the ‘king of 
diments, with the emerald in his dream.’ 
Is that what you’re goin’ for?” 

“No, William. I truly admire what 
we now behold around us.” 

“Youdo! Well, I don’t. I’d as soon 
look at a Quaker meetin’ when their 
spirit was off on particular business. 
Scenery’s somethin’ ’at I don’t savey. 
I always thought it meant somethin’ 
green, a-standin’ out of doors in the 
worst place it could get to. But here 
we are at the spring, and we may as 
well put up for the night.” And Bill 
dismcunted. 

Putting up for the night, on a pros- 
pecting trip, may be rendered lying out 
for the night; but there is a pure-aired 
satisfaction in bustling about the im- 
promptu location, with the ever-present 
thought of “what next?” that drives 
away all weariness, to be replaced by a 
zesty keenness of appetite, as the pre- 
lude to a simple supper, a solacing pipe, 
and a sound slumber. 

After we had done all that a sage- 
brush camp requires, in the way of un- 
packing, unsaddling, hobbling, picket- 
ing, making fire, cooking, eating, un- 
rolling blankets into bed-shape, and 
were laid down for the night, with our 
faces upturned to the bright, sparkling, 
star-lit sky, I observed to William: 

“This is grand.” 

“Wot?” said Bill. 
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“This night of calm repose in the 
gorgeous bridal-chamber of our first 
parents.” 

“There you go agin! Looney as a 
new convert at a camp-meetin’.” 

“No, William, not looney. It is a 
beautiful thought, that Adam and Eve, 
in the incomparable purity of the first, 
new love that blessed the world, should 
have rested thus upon the young earth, 
under the royal drapery of all the night.” 

“Yes. A-shiverin’ in the wind, with- 
out Mission blankets, and no shirts on, 
like two Shoshones ina wickiup/ You 
can’t come any of that on me. I hada 
pard once, in California, that used to 
read a lot of that every night, out of a 
book he called A/7/ton.” 

“Who was Milton? 
Bill?” 

“Yes!”— without variety of accent. 
“He was a looney old psalm-singer, 
and said that the devil invented silver 
and gold mining in the back territory of 
hell and erebust, wherever that is.” 

“Do you remember the lines, Will- 
iam?” 

“No, I don’t. Somethin’ about the 
devil and his crew working three shifts 
a day into a hill.” 

I recited: 


Do you know, 


“ By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 

Open’d into the hill a spacious wound, 

And digg’d out ribs of gold. Let none admire 
_ That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 

Deserve the precious bane.” 


“That’s like it,” said Bill. “ But old 
Milton didn’t know much more about 
mining than Moses did about making 
time across deserts. Gold may come 
out in ribs in hell—I don’t know; I nev- 
er mined in them diggins — but it comes 
in lumps and dust on this coast. That’s 
how the fact is; but the poetry is— 
well, d—n the poetry! I’m a-goin’ to 
sleep.” He turned over on his side, 
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drew the end of a blanket over his head, 
and said no more. 

I had left one of the older settled 
mining-towns to inspect a ledge belong- 
ing to my present companion and com- 
pany, and also to find whatever other 
prospects there might be open to loca- 
tion and possession. This statement 
will account for my present journey. 
Wilson & Co. were to put their mines 
into my hands, to be sold by me to oth- 
er and wealthier parties, if I liked the 
property. 

On the morrow there was before me 
part of a day’s ride, previous to reaching 
Wilson & Co.’s camp; and after arriv- 
ing at that point, there was the climbing, 
on foot, of mountains of rock, naked to 
the hot noonday sun, except in those 
favored spots where struggling, strag- 
gling trees sucked a scanty and scrubby 
life through their bruised roots in the 
stony soil. I tried to forecast the future, 
even foraday; but gave it up, and pass- 
ed into sleep with as full a confidence in 
the unknown as I could have felt in the 
positively ascertained. Do we not, no 
matter what may be the tone of our faith, 
rely more implicitly upon the wide un- 
known than upon the known or knowa- 
ble? 

I need not trouble the reader with the 
result of my speculations and climbings 
with Bill Wilson. We did not find that 
“staving mine;” but we got through 
our business, and returned to town: 
stopping, however, on the way back, to 
visit what Bill called the “craziest camp 
in Nevada.” 

After going through a narrow, steep 
cafion, we climbed a crooked, rocky trail, 
and stood upon the dump, near which 
the club- footed mule was slowly limp- 
ing around the shallow circular pit of 
an arastra, dragging after him a short 
beam, fastened at the farther end to a 
revolving centre-post in the middle of 
the pit; and this beam, in turn, dragged 
a heavy stone round and round, through 
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a mass of rock mush. I need not say 
that this “mush” was well- pulverized 
ore, mingled with a portion of quicksil- 
ver; the mercury gathering into itself 
the silver, as the dragging rock freed it 
from the stony portion of the ore. 

“How do you do?” I said to the man 
on the dump, as he landed a bucket of 
ore from the windlass. 

“So-so,” said he, smiling and twink- 
ling at me, as he stood erect, with the 
crank of the windlass in his hand. 

“‘Not far from heaven, up here!” 

This remark seemed to strike him as 
such a particularly good joke, that he 
laughed all over, and shied a piece of 
rock out of the bucket at the pigeon- 
toed mule; then he looked at Bill, which 
made Bill laugh, and then we all laugh- 
ed —at nothing. 

“Ts your brother down below?” said 
Bill. 

“ Yes.” 

“This gentleman wants to see him.” 

“All right,” said the younger Rock- 
saw; and disappeared down the shaft, 
by way of a ladder nailed against the 
timbering, leaving his laughing face the 
last part of him visible. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said Bill, “he 
would laugh more’n any two men? But 
t’other chap won’t laugh. The Rocksaw 
family ain’t laid out in fair shares—one’s 
got all the laugh, and t’other all the 
solemn.” 

Presently, there came slowly up the 
ladder a bared head of light-brown hair, 
sprinkled with gray, and dusted with 
minute rock; and soon there stood be- 
fore us a middle-statured, stout man, 
clad in garments of a hundred pieces, 
carefully and coarsely sewed together. 

“ How are you, gentlemen!” he said, 
as he straightened up from the mouth of 
the shaft, in a voice at once deep, musi- 
cal, and doubting. 


“Well, thank you. How are you, 


sir ?— Mr. Rocksaw, I believe,” I said, 
extending my hand. 


“Yes, sir—George Rocksaw,” said 
he, taking my hand in a manner both 
shy and hesitating. 

“Mr. Rocksaw,”’ I said, “I have heard 
that yourself and one other man— your 
brother, I presume 5 

“Yes, sir— Andrew.” 

“have worked a mine for years 
all alone. I should like very much, if I 
may be permitted to ask it, to see what 
work two mencan do in this hard mount- 
ain.” 

He looked at me, with one hand on 
his hip, and the other stroking his long 
sandy whiskers, and answered: 

“No, sir. Against our rule. 
is nothing to see.” 

“T merely wished to see your work— 
the amount of labor ——” 

“Sorry to say ‘No,’ but that’s the 
rule. Never depart from it.” 

All his talk was in the same even key; 
neither assertive nor commanding, but 
shyly, rather than modestly, positive. 

Andrew came up the ladder with a 
face still on the verge of breaking over 
into a laugh; but gave his entire atten- 
tion to the circularly moving mule, who 
seemed inclined to stop and take an 
interest in the conversation. George 
Rocksaw ventured no further remark, 
but stood as before, stroking his whis- 
kers with his hard hand. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Rocksaw,” I 
said, proffering once more my hand. 

“Good-by, sir,” said he, taking his 
hand off his hip to put it in mine, and 
was gone down the ladder in an instant 
thereafter. 

By this time Bill was in the saddle, in 
no very good humor; and, as I went 
down the side of the dump, I said: 

“Good-by, Andrew. If you come to 
our place, bring your knitting and sit 
awhile.” 

“T will,” said he, through his torrent 
of cachinnations. “By gol, I will, and 
a hank o’ yarn! Good-by!” 

“There!” said Bill, as we rode down 
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the trail, “he’s got enough to keep him 
laughin’ a week. But that George! —I 
don’t go much on him. He looks like a 
cracked preacher—one of them kind 
what thinks as God Almighty made the 
world for saints, and he’s one of ’em, 
and mad because he can’t get more’n 
his share. That’s the way I’d put him 
up; provided he’s not regular crazy. 
Go on, Sanch! Git!” 

“Bill, my boy, did it ever occur to 
you thatit is a terrible charge on a sensi- 
tive person, to cry out ‘crazy?’ after 
him, as he passes through this life? Call 
him a rogue, a thief, a swindler, a vil- 
lain, or a fool, if you must; for on these 
charges he can settle in his own way 
when he hears them: but this charge 
that one’s mind is affected is something 
which rests in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, and is practically true or not true, 
as the public sees fit to receive it. The 
soundness of one’s mind is like the 
price of greenbacks—a matter of opin- 
ion; no odds how well secured, that 
rises or falls with the public pulse. 
There is no surveyed boundary between 
sanity and insanity. How do you know 
that you are of sound mind?” 

“ How do I know?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, I know—because I’ve got good 
horse-sense, anyway. I eat when I’m 
hungry, drink when I’m dry, rest when 
tired, work hard when I can’t do any 
better, sleep when I’m sleepy, and take 
myself in out of the wet—that’s what I 
call sound-minded.” 

“Yes, so far as it goes. But how 
about your ambition, wherein you im- 
agine yourself wealthy from finding a 
great mine; rolling in your carriage; 
enjoying the fine things of life, and the 
flatteries of the fair, the foolish, and the 
false? Do you never dream, with your 
eyes wide open, of being a great fellow— 
a ‘big-up ca-fé¢-u-al-ist,’ as you call it?” 

“Certainly. I believe every man is 
to have his streaks of luck.” 
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“Then, William, you are a dreamer— 
we are all dreamers; and dreams are 
made of ‘perilous stuff” When a man 
dreams in a full waking state, his ‘ horse- 
sense’ slips away from him into a cloud, 
and he is partly out of his mind. He 
may, from this state, go all the way out, 
or he may return to his ‘ horse-sense.’ 
The floating cloud-land between sanity 
and insanity admits of no permanent 
boundary.” 

“Then, how’s a fellow to know he’s 
got sound sense?” asked Bill, with a 
tired-of-the-discussion expression, as we 
rode across the gray valley. 

“He can’t know. It is the public— 
the vox populi—which puts the value 
on the soundness of sense. That is 
why all new doctrines are first resist- 
ed, then ridiculed, then examined, then 
stolen. The public itself is not often 
sure of its own wits. In Utah, it is 
sensible to see angels and hear voices 
from heaven. In Boston, Massachusetts, 
it is sensible to worship your own intel- 
lect. In Nevada and in California it is 
the height of good sense to worship the 
power of money. Itis wisdom in China 
to bow before one’s father’s ghost; in 
Japan, before Buddha; in India, before 
Brahma; in Rome, before the Pope ; in 
Mecca, before a black stone. So you 
see that any sense above ‘horse- sense’ 
is a risky and uncertain property in the 
world’s market. Like a ball of quick- 
silver, it has weight, color, power, and 
great brilliancy; but it is liable to roll 
away from you, at any moment, in a 
thousand glittering pieces.” 

Bill made no answer in the pause I 
left open for him, so I added: 

“* That man, back yonder at the mine, 
is a dreamer, Bill; and whatever his 
dream, sad or happy, it weighs upon 
him, and makes him a stranger in all the 
real world—in the ‘horse-sense’ congre- 
gation, I mean.” 

“Well,” said Bill, throwing away his 
studying-cap, “d——n him! let him 
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dream it out. Ill not trouble him again 
soon.” 

The conversations between William 
Wilson and myself, as we rode, day after 
day, across broken mountains and gray 
streamless valleys, were to us twain in- 
teresting enough, but need not, there- 
fore, be of interest to other people. And 
yet, though I do say it myself, we made 
some pretty sharp remarks on a great 
variety of subjects; into which William 
at times threw his unbookish mind with 
startling effect. Upon one occasion he 
“ got off,” as he called it, his opinion of 
“talk.” 

“Some fellows,” he said, “are always 
putting up that ‘talk is cheap;’ but I say 
talk is precious at twenty to the pan. 
Blab is cheap; but the first thing in my 
mother’s old Bible is sa/k: ‘God said 
let there be;’ and them words started 
off into the darkness and slumgullion 
of nowhere, putting up stuff for heavy 
crops, and leaves, and flowers, and busi- 
ness generally.” 

“Why, William, you’re a poet!” 

“Not much! I despise poetry. But 
good sound talk set the world a- going, 
and keeps her a- humming on the pin. 
I'd like to know what would be the use 
if people couldn’t talk—or didn’t talk! 
I’d as soon be a bump on a log as not 
to be able to talk. When a fellow says 
to me, ‘O, it’s all talk!’ I say, ‘ You bet 
your life itis!” Newspapers and books 
is talk. Law and gospel is talk. Money 
is talk, done up in ‘tens’ and ‘twenties;’ 
take the talk out of it, and its nothing.” 

Thus, one way or another, we whiled 
away the journey back to town; where 
I left William, and proceeded about my 
business, far away from the high alti- 
tudes and dry valleys of Nevada. 

Some months later I returned, to find 
the town in one of those mining fevers 
which invariably follow the discovery of 
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rich silver ores. Picking up the lively 
little daily newspaper from the clerk’s 
counter at the hotel where I stopped, 
and glancing over it, my eyes fell upon 
the following: 

“ RICH STRIKE IN THE SILVER CHAM- 
BER !— Wires, ropes, spangles, flecks, 
and cakes of silver! Chloride ores, by 
tons and tons, all through the mine, 
with rich sulphurets at the water-level. 

“Nothing, except an ownership in the 
property, could give us more satisfaction 
than we now enjoy in chronicling the 
grand success which has crowned with 
a gorgeous silver crown the long and 
tedious labors of the genial Brothers 
Rocksaw. 

“ By invitation of Mr. George Rock- 
saw we stepped into his buggy on Satur- 
day last, and after a pleasant drive of 
two days, and a stiff climb up the side 
of Pronghorn Mountain, we were per- 
mitted to descend into the mine. In 
the descent of the main shaft, and fora 
hundred feet along the main drift, there 
is nothing worth mentioning; but at the 
end of this hundred feet there opens a 
scene more gorgeous than the dream of 
the Count de Monte Christo. All along 
the drift, overhead, under foot, and upon 
the hanging wall, for a distance of 400 
feet, the precious wealth of nature glit- 
ters in the ‘lamp-light gloating o’er.’ 
Below this drift, on the lower level, a 
distance in perpendicular depth of fifty 
feet, and in the mountain over 100 feet, 
there is even a richer picture. The 
mine is not describable, except by ex- 
clamations. It is magnificent! 

“The mine is patented under the 
broad seal of Uncle Sam, to George 
Rocksaw and Andrew Rocksaw, their 
heirs and assigns, to have and to hold 
forever.” 

So Bill was mistaken, after all, about 
that mine and the Rocksaws. 
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THE LEGEND OF PRINCESS COTTON FLAKE. 


HE story of King Cocyoeza and 

the Princess Pelaxilla, or Cotton 
Flake, as outlined by the ancient Span- 
ish and Aztec chroniclers, may interest 
some of our readers, as it deals with 
a people hitherto almost unnoticed by 
modern writers, though, in truth, it was 
one of the greatest among the multitude 
of nations that formed the mighty Aztec 
civilization. They are gone now, and 
their name and fame are unremembered 
of men; a few worm-eaten old volumes 
and manuscripts, written by the early 
Spanish fathers and native historians, 
contain all the record of them that is 
left. I speak of the ancient Zapotecs, 
whose country, called Zapotecapan, ex- 
tended over that portion of Mexico now 
known as the province of Oajaca. The 
events I relate happened some few years 
before the coming of Cortés and his 
companions. 

Cocyoeza, king of the Zapotecs, was a 
mighty monarch and a valiant warrior ; 
a worthy son of his worthy sire, Zaachil- 
la III. Though a mere youth when he 
first ascended the throne, he had already 
distinguished himself upon several oc- 
casions; especially at the taking of the 
city of Tehuantepec his maguahuitl* 
and ¢/acochtli¢ had made fearful havoc 





*The maguahuitl was a sword about three feet, 
ora little mere, in length. [It was made of very hard 
wood, and in the edges of its blade were inserted 
sharp pieces of obsidian. It was wielded with both 
hands, and was a very formidable weapon. The 
Anonymous Conqueror, who accompanied Cortés, 
says that in one fight he saw a warrior strike the 
horse of a cavalier with his waguahuitl with such 
force that the animal was cleft from his chest to his 
entrails, and fell dead beneath the blow. 

tThe tacochtl? was a javelin, pointed generally 
with bone or obsidian. It was thrown with great 
force, and was recovered by means of a piece of cord 
attached to it. Sometimes it was three-pointed, like 
the trident of the Roman retfiarfus. ‘This weapon is 


among the ranks of theenemy. And he 
was as wise and prudent as he was 
brave. More politic than his father, his 
first step ws to conciliate his neighbors 
and to renew the ancient alliances which 
Zaachilla’s arrogance and ambition had 
destroyed. His next step was to free 
his people from the hated yoke of the 
Mexican king, Ahuitzotl,* whose troops 
at the time of Cocyoeza’s accession held 
many of the principal cities of Zapoteca- 
pan. The Mexican empire was at this 
time at the height of its power, and was 
of such vast extent that its legions were 
always employed in remote provinces, 
and were difficult to concentrate. The 
temple of Janus at Rome was closed but 
once between the reigns of Numa and 
Augustus, because there was never per- 
fect peace throughout the empire, and 
in like manner smoking human hearts 
were never lacking upon the altar of 
Huitzilopochtli, the Mexican God of 
Battles, because there was always war 
somewhere. Cocyoeza chose his time 
to declare war when the Mexican le- 
gions were even more engaged than 
usual. In addition to this, Zapotecapan 
was of a very mountainous and rugged 
description, and to know the country 
was better than to have strong battal- 
ions. The wrath of the mighty despot 
at Mexico when he heard of Cocyoeza’s 
revolt was terrible but unavailing, and 
the struggle that ensued was a desper- 
ate and bloody one. Had I space, I 
might tell how the sacred city of Yopaa, 
the residence of the wiyafao, or pontiff- 
sovereign of the Zapotecs, was sacked 


said to have been more dreaded than any other by 
the Spaniards. 

* Ahuitzotl was the brother of Montezuma II., who 
reigned in Mexico at the time of the advent of the 
Spaniards, 
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by the soldiery of Ahuitzotl. All una- 
vailing then was the crying of the long- 
robed priests upon Piyetao Piyexoo, 
the Uncreated, the Supreme One; the 
oracle of Pitao Peeci was dumb; the 
sacrifice smoked vainly before Pitao 
Yaa, the Averter of Ill; “there was no 
voice, nor any that answered: and they 
leaped upon the altar which was made.” 
I might tell of the deeds of the Eagles 
and Tigers* of the Mexican army, or of 
mighty men among the Zapotecs; or I 
might dwell on the fate of captives des- 
tined to have their hearts torn out beat- 
ing before the face of Huitzilopochtli, 
and their bodies cast down from the 
temple as a feast for the people. 

The issue of the contest for a long 
time seemed doubtful, but finally Cocy- 
oeza retreated to the summit of a high 
plateau, through the centre of which, at 
the bottom of a deep gorge, sometimes 
appearing and sometimes tunneling its 
way underground, the river Nexapa, like 

* Alph the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 
At the foot of this plateau, upon the 
plain of Dani Guevedchi, the Mexicans 
suffered many defeats, and finally, much 
against the grain, Ahuitzotl was driven 
to make peace. Ambassadors waited 
upon Cocyoeza, and among other con- 
ditions of the treaty it was stipulated 
that the Zapotec monarch should take 
to wife one of the daughters of the royal 
house of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico. This 
lady, the sister of Ahuitzotl and of the 
future Montezuma II., was remarkable 
both for her great beauty and for the 
extreme whiteness of her skin, which 
caused her to be called by the Zapotecs, 
Pelaxilla, or Cotton Flake. She was as 
gifted in her mind as in her person, and 
was versed in all the accomplishments 
of her people. The tradition goes on 
to say, that, in spite of the satisfaction 





*Such were the titles borne by certain ranks of 
warriors. 
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which so agreeable and honorable an 
alliance gave Cocyoeza, yet that saga- 
cious monarch was not easy in his mind 
—perhaps he thought his luck too good 
to be genuine; the Aztecs were notori- 
ously perfidious, and had it been the 
fashion in Zapotecapan to instill Virgil 
at the cane’s-end, he would probably 
have quoted “¢imeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes.” As it was, he retired to his 
country-place, near Tehuantepec, and 
there meditated. Though he had heard 
of the Princess Cotton Flake, he had 
never seen her; the alliance was most 
desirable, but—he had several wives at 
home —he ran the double risk of being 
betrayed and of adding a Xantippe to 
his household. The more he pondered, 
the more he doubted. 

One evening, being a good deal troub- 
led in spirit about the matter, he went 
out into his garden to bathe. Under 
the groves of cedar and cypress and 
among the sweet-smelling flowers the 
monarch sauntered, until at length he 
arrived at a secluded spot, where was a 
clear pool of water; here he stopped, 
and, having disrobed, dismissed his at- 
tendants. The moment was most pro- 
pitious: the warm air, heavy with the 
odors of rare tropical plants, was stirred 
by the faintest of zephyrs; the moon 
cast a tremulous silver net-work upon 
the grass through the surrounding fo- 
liage; the shrubbery, where the myrtle 
mingled its dark glossy leaves with 
the red berries of the pepper-tree, 
rustled ever so slightly; the tempting 
coolness of the water invited the royal 
bather. Lulled and soothed, as who 
would not be? by the quiet and beauty 
of the scene, the monarch stood sapt 
in thought for some minutes; then with 
an invocation to Wichaana, the God of 
Waters, he was about to plunge into the 
pool, when, on a sudden, he started and 
drew back. Out of the shadow of a 
mighty cypress, gray with the moss of 
ages, came a figure clad in long robes. 
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Hastily a prayer went up from the lips 
of the bather to Pitao Yaa, the Averter 
of Ill. Slowly and hesitatingly the figure 
drew nearer, until it stood within a few 
paces of the astonished king; then a ray 
of moonlight disclosed the face and form 
of a lady of wondrous beauty and fair- 
ness ofcomplexion. Hesitating between 
fear and admiration, Cocyoeza asked her 
name and mission. “I am,” she an- 
swered in a low sweet voice, “the sister 
of Ahuitzotl, and of Montezuma; I am 
she whom your people call the Princess 
Cotton Flake. I knew your fears, I had 
heard of your valor, and I entreated my 
gods to make me known to you; they 
heard my prayer and answered, and 
by enchantment translated me hither. 
Doubt not my words, O king; as proof 
of my presence, I leave the bathing im- 
plements of my brother Montezuma.” 

Having thus satisfactorily and woman- 
like accounted for her presence, she drew 
from a bag the soap and other articles 
used by Mexican bathers, and proceed- 
ed, according to Zapotec custom, to as- 
sist the monarch in his ablutions; mean- 
while conversing so pleasantly and look- 
ing so beautiful, that by the time she had 
concluded her labors Cocyoeza was com- 
pletely won over, and expressed his de- 
termination to immediately send ambas- 
sadors to Mexico to complete the treaty 
and bring home the bride. Then Cotton 
Flake opened her hand and showed the 
king a hairy mole which she had borne 
on its palm since her birth. She feared, 
she said, that her brothers loved her too 
dearly to part with her, and that they 
would endeavor to deceive the ambassa- 
dors; by this mark she might be known 
from her other sisters. Having spoken 
these words, she disappeared. 

Cocyoeza lost no time. Ambassadors 
were at once sent to Mexico, and, as 
Pelaxilla had suspected, had it not been 
for the mole, they would have been puz- 
zled as to which of the sisters was the 
promised bride. We must charitably 
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suppose that the room where they were 
shown was somewhat dark, as the an- 
cient chroniclers make mention of no 
other of Cotton Flake’s sisters being as 
white-skinned as she. 

In great splendor the bride was car- 
ried to her future home. Her litter, 
borne upon the shoulders of Zapotec 
nobles, blazed with precious stones, and 
she was attended by a great multitude 
of attendants. At Teotzapotlan, the 
capital, she was welcomed with a series 
of magnificent entertainments, and amid 
great rejoicings her new court paid 
homage to her. 

For some time all was merriment and 
peace, but as the months went on the 
Mexican monarch began to pine for the 
company of his favorite sister, and to 
repent of the terms he had made with 
the king of the Zapotecs. He was jeal- 
ous of the growing power and fame of 
Cocyoeza, and he determined to gain by 
treachery what he could not by force. 
To this end several Mexican lords were 
dispatched to the Zapotec court, ostensi- 
bly to salute the queen in the name of 
her brothers, but really to induce her to 
betray her husband. But Cotton Flake 
was true to her spouse. Pretending 
to acquiesce in the plans of Ahuitzotl, 
she secretly informed Cocyoeza of the 
conspiracy. The Mexican ambassa- 
dors were sent back to their sovereign 
well laden with presents and delighted 
with their apparent success ; but Cocy- 
oeza without delay set about gathering 
his troops and fortifying his towns, so 
that when Ahuitzotl came he was re- 
pulsed with very great slaughter. From 
thenceforward the king and queen of 
Zapotecapan enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity, and were as happy as it is possi- 
ble for mortals to be. Cotton Flake bore 
her husband a beautiful boy, who was 
named Cocyopy, and he it was that filled 
the throne when the Spaniards arrived 
at Tehuantepec, and was rechristened 
by them Don Juan Cortés. 
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THE MOSS-GATHERER OF MONTEREY. 


WENTY years ago, Monterey, 

that quaint, dreamy town of the 
past, which has never caught the fever- 
ish inspiration of the present, was little 
different from the Monterey of to-day. 
The wars of the outside world, the king- 
makings, and revolutions, and discov- 
eries, and inventions, had no power to 
send a single thrill of interest or excite- 
ment through the veins of her somnolent 
Spanish population. So long as the 


roses bloomed, and the winter rains 
made the hills green for the immense 
herds of cattle which then tenanted the 
Salinas plains—now a great harvest- 
field —so long did the people of Monte- 
rey, proud of their long stretch of sea- 


beach, their roses, and the dark beau- 
ty of their daughters, take the pleas- 
ant afternoon szes¢a, and dance to the 
music of the guitar at carnival time. 
Twenty years ago, as to-day, the cattle 
roamed through the quiet streets, and 
the same loving hands that planted fee- 
ble rose-cuttings, now, with less of the 
dimpled molding of yore, cull with the 
same delicate care the buds from the 
mature trees. 

On a glorious May dawn in 185-, as 
the sun crept over the pines that sentinel 
the hills in the rear of the town, a young 
girl stood on the beach watching the re- 
ceding tide. As the sunlight silvered the 
long reach of sands and glistened on the 
wet rocks, it touched with loving splen- 
dor a face of singular beauty, with feat- 
ures as clear-cut as acameo. Juanilla 
was the daughter of an old whaler who 
for many years had followed leviathan in 
the lagoons of southern California, but 
an accident caused by the staving-in of 
a boat made him a cripple, and, except 
his little adcbe homestead and the labor 


of Juanilla, he had nothing in his old 
age to depend on. She was a moss- 
gatherer, who made pretty picture-frames 
of shells and sea-weed and sold them to 
the crews of naval and merchant vessels. 
An early riser was Juanilla. The dawn 
saw her on the beach when the tide 
suited her occupation, and the porch of 
the adobe cottage was a wilderness of 
crimson, white, and yellow roses. Her 
beauty was not of that sleepy, indolent 
sort, so characteristic of the Spanish 
women. It had more of the animated 
grace and lithe supple vigor of the fish- 
ermen’s daughters of the British islands. 

“ Madre de Dios /” said she, softly, as 
she sprung from the top of a treach- 
erous granite rock to the sands, “how 
those strangers are carrying off my 
shells! This beach is being ruined by 
those people. I shall soon be without 
material for a single picture-frame.” 

Now Juanilla’s labors, though Monte- 
rey was still slumbering, were not un- 
observed. A young man stood on the 
bluff above the beach, looking down in 
intensest admiration at the barefooted 
beauty below. He wore the loose gray 
clothes of a tourist, and, from the sea- 
glasses that hung by his side, was evi- 
dently out early to observe the sunrise. 
Clambering down the rocks with a sure- 
footed ease that indicated the experi- 
enced mountaineer, the stranger drew 
near her, and watched, with an amused 
expression on his handsome Saxon feat- 
ures, Juanilla’s contest with an envious 
wavelet for the possession of a rare bit 
of moss. “Bravo!” he cried, as, re- 
turning from a successful rush into the 
spray, she carried off her prize. 

The moss-gatherer turned quickly, and 
blushed in the most charming manner 
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imaginable as she hastily arranged the 
short petticoat which clung limp and lov- 
ingly to her pretty ankles. The stranger 
took off his hat and apologized for his 
presence. 

“ Ah, sefior,” said the moss-gatherer, 
“are you, too, looking for shells on my 
beach? Well, you shall have some, as 
you are out so early. Come, and I will 
show you where the tide has thrown 
them up.” And quite recovered from 
her first embarrassment, she beckoned 
him to follow her over the rocks. John 
Thorpe, fresh from the London drawing- 
rooms, and in search of a health broken 
down by the dissipations of a London 
life, mentally decided that this was the 
most delightful adventure he had met 
with since he shook the dust of Bond 
Street from his feet. He followed her, 


and when after an hour’s scramble with 
this daughter of the coast he returned, 
wet and weary, to the hotel, he made an 
entry in his diary that his morning’s 


lesson in conchology was more interest- 
ing than any he had ever heard from the 
lips of his Oxford professor. And Jua- 
nilla averred to herself it was a pity 
that this young Englishman, who said 
such odd things in such a nice way, 
should have such pale cheeks, and get 
so tired from the exercise that only re- 
freshed her for the labors of the day. 
That afternoon, as her deft fingers wove 
the mosses into tasteful patterns, her 
father’s voice summoned her to the ve- 
randa. 

“There is a stranger here, Juanilla, 
who would like to see our picture-frames. 
Quick, my daughter, and show the gen- 
tleman what we have for sale.” 

Mr. John Thorpe bought almost the 
entire stock, and then asked permission 
to visit the garden. 

“This is my pet,” said Juanilla, gen- 
tly lifting the blossom of a tiny moss- 
rose bush, “but it is very sickly, sefior, 
and I fear this will be its last winter. 
Come, you shall have a bud, as you 
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bought my picture-frames. Poor thing! 
the northerly winds will kill it.” 

The sands had, after this morning, a 
grand attraction for Thorpe. He had 
never met a nature so fresh and brim- 
ming with vitality as this poor whaler’s 
daughter. The sea, and the woods, and 
the flowers had been her instructors, and 
from them she had caught an untutored 
poetry which found vent in odd ideas 
and sympathies. A shell was to her a 
beauty; a fragment of moss, a messen- 
ger from the deep-sea forests, where un- 
known sea-flowers bloom and die for- 
ever remote from human eyes. He was 
astonished at himself. Women bored 
him, had always bored him; but here 
was this water-nymph, who had never 
read a book in her life—for the alphabet 
was to her an unexplored mystery—who 
could not discourse of potitics, the poets, 
or the magazines, working her way into 
his indolent nature, and quickening him 
to exchange thought for thought, until 
he felt the poverty of his book - culture 
as compared with an intelligence framed 
and polished by Mother Nature herself. 
Her mind was a white page, free from the 
very shadow of worldly grossness. 

One evening, as Thorpe sat on the 
porch, listening to the whaler’s recitals 
of his exciting lagoon adventures and 
watching Juanilla’s weaving fingers, a 
Spaniard lifted the garden-gate latch, 
and was greeted warmly by the whaler. 

“We have heard from Pancho,” said 
the new-comer. “He has done well in 
the lower bays, and as soon as he can 
will ship up over 500 barrels.” 

“Good!” said the whaler; “500 bar- 
rels!'| Think of that, Juanilla. That 
will buy you a fine wedding- gown, my 
daughter.” 

Thorpe started, stung by a thought 
which for the moment sent the blood 
in acold current to his heart, and glanced 
at Juanilla with a great fear in his eyes, 
which, in spite of his efforts, he could 
not conceal. 
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She simply answered: “I am glad 
that Pancho has been lucky. Poor fel- 
low! he has been a long time away.” 

Thorpe arose, and, bidding them an 
abrupt good-evening, walked rapidly to- 
ward the sands. “My God!” said he, 
aloud, “what have I been doing? Am 
I dreaming? This is terrible—terrible. 
It can’t be possible that I love this 
daughter of a wretched pauper fisher- 
man; but by heaven!” —and he struck 
his forehead with his clenched hand — 
“this is jealousy, so sure as there is such 
a passion ; and if the intense concentra- 
tion of all feeling, an absorption of one’s 
self into another, be love, then I, silly 
fool that I am, love this pauper —curse 
me!” For an hour he paced up and 
down the cliff overlooking the sands 
where he had first met his siren, and re- 
flected bitterly on all the folly of his 
unfortunate attachment. Marry her he 
could not. Nay, even if he decided to 
marry her, he did not beiieve she loved 
him, and he knew, or *hought he knew, 
enough of her character to feel assured 
that his wealth and position would not 
influence her one jot. But who was this 
Pancho ?—no doubt her betrothed, yet 
she had never mentioned his name. 
Still, her idiotic old father spoke of a 
wedding-gown. Yes, Pancho—may the 
devil drown him !—had gone whaling to 
defray the marriage expenses. But what 
did all this concern him—this episode in 
the life of a poor fisherman’s daughter ? 
He felt it concerned him too much; and, 
full of anger, love, and perplexity, Thorpe 
sought his lodging. 

Long before dawn next morning he 
was on the sands, awaiting impatient- 
ly the arrival of Juanilla. And when at 
last she stood on the cliff from which he 
had seen her first, the quick heart - beat 
and the joy that flushed him were addi- 
tional alarming convictions of the inten- 
sity of his passion. He could not, for 
the life of him, mention the incident of 
the previous evening until they had 









walked some distance along the beach. 
Juanilla stood barefooted ai the edge of 
the tide, now turning round with a mer- 
ry laugh when the incoming wave splash- 
ed up to her knees, and again shouting 
with delight when a more than usually 
rare moss was thrown up. Thorpe sat 
on a rock, and watched her moodily. 

“Juanilla, come here for a moment.” 

“QO, sefior, here is a beauty, the pret- 
tiest bit I have caught in a week. But 
why do you look so grave this morn- 
ing?” and she took a seat beside him. 

Thorpe took her hand in his own, and 
looked down into her brown eyes. The 
clasp of those tiny fingers thrilled him. 
She seemed to recognize the passion in 
his gaze, for she turned to the bay where 
the fisherman’s skiffs were lying at an- 
chor. 

“Juanilla, when is your wedding-gown 
to be ready?” ‘ 

She turned to him a white, startled 
face, trembled, and the great tears dim- 
med her eyes, but she was silent. And 
then all Thorpe’s self-possession for- 
sook him. He took her in his arms and 
pressed her to his heart. He called 
heaven and earth to witness, that, were 
she a queen, he could not be prouder of 
her; they should be married at once by 
the Zadre, and sail with her father in the 
next vessel for his English home. Did 
she love him? 

Juanilla leaned her head over his hand 
and kissed it. ‘Sefior,”’ she said, sim- 
ply, “I love you; but we were betroth- 
ed from our cradle. It was his moth- 
er’s dying wish that we should be mar- 
ried, and my father swore it. An oath 
can not be broken. Good-by, and the 
white saints bless you! O, my love — 
my love—good-by.” She tore herself 
from his arms, bounded up the rocks, 
and was out of sight in a moment. 

Thorpe walked up and down the sands, 
and raved likea madman. He wept and 
moaned, and kissed over and over again 
the hand her lips had caressed. , And 
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then the storm was succeeded by an in- 

tense sorrow. He walked to the woods, 

and laid until evening under the pines. 
In a week, Pancho’s ship came in. 


It was Juanilla’s wedding morning. 
The poor moss-gatherer was fearfully 
changed. Kind neighbors said that anx- 
iety for her betrothed had stolen the 
roses from her cheeks; but the stalwart 
young whaler was shocked at the cold- 
ness with which his promised bride re- 
ceived his caresses. The wedding pro- 
cession moved to the church, Pancho 
gay and happy, and Juanilla’s face as 
pale as the white wedding-gown she 
wore. The vows were exchanged, and 
the gray-headed priest blessed the mar- 
ried pair. And then they returned to 
the whaler’s cottage, the guitars were 
touched, and Pancho led out his lovely 
bride in a Spanish dance. They had 
scarcely taken a step, when a cry from 
the beach brought everybody to the 
porch. A boy was seen standing on the 
bluff, shouting wildly: 

“ Down to the boats!—the Englishman 
is drowning! To the boats, or he will 
be lost!” 

Before the wedding throng fully com- 
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prehended the alarm, a white figure 
burst from their midst. Like the wind 
she dashed down to the bluff, then over 
the rocks, now lashed by the angry 
waves, for the tide was high and a strong 
north-wester blowing. At her feet— 
alive, yet not struggling at all with the 
breakers —lay Thorpe, his face full of 
the agony of death. Juanilla sprung 
from the rock with a wild shriek, and 
her arms encircted the drowning man. 
And then, before even her husband 
could reach the cliff, a mighty wave 
came and drew them both far out into 
its depths. An hour afterward, the sea 
gave up its dead. The arms of the 
bride still encircled her lover, and one 
of his was clasped in the rigidity of 
death about her neck, and upon his face 
was a smile as of one content. They 
were buried, side by side, in the sea- 
washed grave- yard, under the shadow 
of oaks in whose branches the doves at 
autumn-time cooed through the long 
gloamings, as if in sympathy with their 
old, old story. And the tides ebbed and 
flowed, and the seasons changed, and 
lovers laid flower offerings on the graves 
of the two so lovely to each other in life, 
and in death so undivided. 
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ENDOCINO CITY, with its 
commanding and picturesque 


N 


seaward viéw, is a busy lumbering 


town, which has -grown into conse- 
quence despite its exposed roadstead 
and isolated situation. Away to the 
north-westward is Cape Mendocino, aft- 
er which the settlement was named. 
Thence to the mouth of the Columbia 
River, the scenery is diversified by 
heavily timbered mountains and deep 


valleys. Here and there a sandy coast- 
line stretches between bold headlands, 
behind which are navigable waters, but 
beset with tortuous or shallow channels 
of ingress. Yet, with all the natural ob- 
stacles to be overcome in this perilous 
navigation, an extensive trade flows in, 
and numerous vessels, under sail or 
steam, are seen hovering in all direc- 
tions. Both Humboldt and Coos bays 
teem with the busy life of lumbermen, 
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farmers, stock - raisers, and colliers, who 
are engaged with their varied avocations 
in northern California and southern Or- 
egon. Trinidad Bay, Crescent City, and 
Port Orford are termed outside ports, 
which maintain but little trade. Not- 
withstanding the forbidding aspect of 
the contiguous coast, several shipping- 
ports have sprung into existence between 
Port Orford and the Columbia, among 
which are Umpqua, Yaquina Bay, and 
Tillamook. In fact, life along this whole 
border-land has changed from the old 
aboriginal times when the sons of these 
wilds led a life of unrestrained freedom, 
pursuing with rude weapons their game 
through the depths of the forest, or fish- 
ing in the streams and about the shores 
with primitive implements of their own 
make. But at the present day, under 
the hand of civilization, where once the 
smoke of the wigwam - fire curled above 
the tree-tops, now puffs the steam from 
the mills; and, instead of the war-whoop, 
the shrill whistle or the clanging horn 
calls the workmen to and from their toil. 
The mountain slopes and bluffs, the 
valleys, clothed in wild luxuriance — 
where once grazed the elk and the ante- 
lope in countless numbers —are at this 
time covered with lowing herds and 
bleating flocks. In the more sheltered 
nooks, or upon the gentler undulations, 
are the dwellings of the settlers, sur- 
rounded by corrals and cultivated in- 
closures.* 

As you approach the mouth of the 
Columbia, the view is broken into chan- 
ging landscapes, diversifying the banks 
of this “great river of the west.” To 
the south is the low and densely wood- 
ed Point Adams, with rugged Saddle 
Mountain in the background. To the 


*The Indian tribes who formerly inhabited the 
cvast-line of California and Oregon are all broken up 
except the Klamaths, who live along the banks of 
the Klamath River, and are much reduced in num- 
bers. Of the other once numerous tribes, hardly a 
remnant remains, and in some instances they have 


become extinct. 
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north is Cape Disappointment, famous 
in nautical history as being the natural 
guide from the sea to the opening of the 
river; and, as you look toward the source 
of the latter, Mount St. Helen’s is seen 
towering majestically amid the Cascade 
Range. 

It is strange that the renowned ex- 
plorer Vancouver should have passed 
so great a volume of water, pouring in 
all its freshness from the mountains in- 
to the ocean, without realizing its mag- 
nitude, especially after communicating 
with Captain Gray, who apprised him of 
its existence. He had likewise the Span- 
ish navigator Heceta’s account of this 
grand estero, which, at the time he saw 
it, in 1776, was named Ensefiada de 
Asuncion. There seems to have been 
small thought among all those distin- 
guished pioneer discoverers that this 
river would one day become the great 
thoroughfare of Oregon, whereby ships 
would enter and depart for ports of the 
Old World, richly laden with the prod- 
ucts of a new and fruitful soil. The 
mouth of the Columbia has been so oft- 
en described that nothing new is to be 
added, yet we may say that its shifting 
channels are always open, with no seri- 
ous obstruction to the well-instructed 
navigator, except in time of gales and 
storms, when the waves dash along with 
terrific grandeur in foaming lines from 
shore to shore. 

From the highlands of Cape Disap- 
pointment the immediate coast running 
to the northward is low, being skirted 
by glistening sands with but little inter- 
ruption for a distance of twenty leagues. 
At low tide the beach becomes so hard 
as barely toreceive the imprint of horses’ 
hoofs, and forms a natural turnpike, util- 
ized by the emigrants who have settled 
upon the verdant interval reaching back 
toward the Cascade Mountains. This 
silvery shore-line is only broken by the 
confluence of Shoalwater Bay and Gray’s 
Harbor with the Pacific. Both of these 
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estuaries, which are fronted by sand- 
bars of moderate depth, enjoy a limited 
traffic, carried on in small vessels; the 
former being noted for its trade in oys- 
ters, which find a ready market in San 
Francisco, while a thrifty village has 
sprung up on the shore of the bay, with 
the appropriate name of Oysterville. 
Gray’s Harbor, fifteen leagues from the 
Columbia, was discovered in 1792 by 
our countryman, Captain Gray, who 
was the first to sail his ship into this 
intricate haven. At the time of its dis- 
covery, owing to his extreme modesty, 
he named it Bulfinch Harbor, in honor 
of one of the owners of his vessel; but, 
in justice to the captain—to whom was 
also accredited the honor of first carry- 
ing the American flag round the world 
—the name was changed by Lieutenant 
Whidby, of the British surveying - ship 
Dedalus, who surveyed it the same 
year that it became known to seamen. 
The face of the country immediately 
about the mouth of this harbor bears no 
pleasing appearance; but a productive 
valley beyond is well watered by the 
river Chehalis and its tributaries. 
Eight leagues to the north is the un- 
frequented roadstead of Point Gren- 
ville. Thence to the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, the coast becomes a series of ab- 
rupt elevations, clothed in dark forests 
of firs and cedars; and, swelling up in 
the distance to a noble height, stands 
Mount Olympus, whose summit, man- 
tled in light aerial tints, lords it over 
neighboring trackless wastes. So con- 
spicuous did this snowy peak appear to 
the old voyagers, that its latitude was 
determined as a landmark, and Perez— 
a Spanish commander in 1774—after 
defining its position, named it La Sier- 
ra Santa Rosalia, which name, however, 
the explorer Mears, in 1788, changed for 
the present appellation. Point Gren- 
ville is said to be the Punta de Martires 
of Heceta and of Bodega (so called be- 
cause of the murder by the Indians of 
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seven of Bodega’s ship’s company, who 
visited the shore), and at the present 
day hereabout begins the region inhab- 
ited by the most savage and warlike 
people, as well as the most hostile to 
the Whites, of any known in North 
America. These bands have their can- 
tonments upon the banks of small riv- 
ers, bearing respectively their tribal 
names, which are, in chief, the Qué-ni- 
elts, the Qué-nait-saths, and the Quil- 
ley-utes. These clans, occupying their 
hereditary z//e-hus (lands), occasionally 
hunt and engage in the chase with live- 
ly spirit and daring, though merely as a 
pastime, as the chief scene of their ex- 
ploits is the sea. Their canoes are 
swift and of symmetrical model, and 
they launch them with surprising ease 
through the heavy surf. Once clear of 
the shore, they paddle or sail to their 
fishing and whaling grounds, leagues 
from the land; or, when passing along 
the coast, they propel their craft be- 
tween the toppling beach-waves by 
means of lithe poles with much tact and 
intrepidity. 

On approaching Cape Flattery, which 
presents an abrupt, jagged face, Tatoosh 
Island rises from the sea, crowned with 
its light- house, whose white walls con- 
trast pleasantly with the dark appear- 
ance of the neighboring main - land. 
Next is seen the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
reaching inland until locked within the 
embrace of its own lofty shores. And, 
when beholding it from seaward, one 
can not wonder that Vancouver entered 
this artery of the Pacific with the hope 
of finding it reach through the continent 
to the Atlantic side. Crossing the strait, 
we come to the island of Quadra y Van- 
couver, which is only a continuation of 
the high, broken, and wooded coast to 
the southward. Along its sea-board are 
many inlets, sounds, and bays, upon 
whose shores live numerous savage 
hordes, in all respects similar to their 
congeners across the strait, with whom 
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they exchange visits with ali the formal- 
ities of Indian etiquette. Natives of 
rank vie with each other in their primi- 
tive courtesies, which are not without 
dignity. Should a party of strangers 
approach unexpectedly, before attempt- 
ing to land they turn their canoes stern- 
on to the shore, and wait an invitation 
to disembark. The villagers, leaving 
their lodges, go to the beach and crouch 
down for some time, gazing upon the 
new-comers. At length, one after an- 
other is invited to land; but should the 
voyagers be expected friends, they re- 
ceive an immediate welcome, and assist- 
ance to haul up their canoes on the 
beach. 

When a feast is given, it is never par- 
taken of until all the guests are present, 
and chiefs of distinction do not attend 
until a late hour, and not until repeated 
invitations have been sent them. As 
each guest arrives, his name is announ- 
ced and he is assigned his proper place, 
upon a clean mat, with a bunch of fiber- 
ed cedar bark to wipe his feet. When 
everything is made ready, the host di- 
rects the distribution of the viands, and, 
on great occasions, such as the grand 
feast after the capture of a whale, the 
chiefs’ wives prepare the food and at- 
tend on the guests. Silence while eat- 
ing is a mark of politeness, and teeth 
and fingers supply the place of knife 
and fork. Each person receives a larger 
or smaller allowance of food, according 
to his station. The host, with an at- 
tendant, moves among the guests to see 
that to all is paid due attention. The 
repast being over, each one receives a 
handful of bark fibre with which to wipe 
his hands and lips; and what food may 
be left untouched by each individual is 
taken away with him, or is sent to his 
lodge. When the principal chief leaves, 
it is the signal for breaking up, and all 
soon disperse, satiated with salmon, oil, 
whale-blubber, bread, and waffa-toos. 

The coast tribes of Vancouver and 
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Washington Territory also meet in their 
canoes on the same fishing-grounds. It 
is a fine sight to see a large flotilla of 
them so distant from the Iand as to ap- 
pear veiled in deep azure, while the gath- 
ering hoys, fully manned, run with sails 
spread before a brisk breeze; or to see 
them again, on a calm day, gliding over 
a glistening sea, while the paddles flash, 
wielded by swarthy arms, keeping time 
to a plaintive boat-song; or to see them, 
arrived on these fishing- grounds, take 
the cod and the halibut with wooden 
hooks and lines of kelp, or silently steal 
upon the seal, and hurl their deadly 
spears. But it is, above all, when in 
chase of the whale that they show their 
peculiarly wild character in boisterous 
gesticulation and savage agility. 
Though the clans peopling the coast 
between the Columbia and the northern 
boundaries of Vancouver live in Indian 
luxury and plenty, still they are regard- 
ed as a treacherous race, whose hands 
have been stained with the butchery of 
many a shipwrecked sailor. Hardly a 
trace of civilization appears on the outer 
borders of the island, except the desert- 
ed cabins of lumbermen and a trading- 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or 
perhaps the temporary shanty of some 
transient adventurer, who risks his life 
to barter for peltries. Nevertheless, 
during the last century, Clayoquot 
Sound and that of Nootka were the 
chief resorts of exploring and trading 
vessels visiting the North-west Coast; 
and Friendly Cove, which is within the 
waters of Nootka, was much frequented 
on account of its fine harbor. Here the 
American, the Briton, the Frenchman, 
the Spaniard, and the Portuguese met 
on rival expeditions, either for commer- 
cial adventure or for discovery. It was 
at this post that, in 1792, Vancouver 
and Quadra compared the notes of their 
voyages, and agreed that the great isl- 
and, with an arm of the ocean separating 
it from the American continent, should 
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bear the names of them both. So, in 
many maps, it was designated as Quad- 
ra y Vancouver ; but as time passed on, 
the name of Quadra—although an ac- 
complished Castilian commander — was 
discarded, and only the name of Van- 
couver now remains. 

Vancouver was distinguished for his 
skillful perseverance in prosecuting ex- 
plorations, yet in this respect his rivals, 
the Spaniards, were his equals. The 
Englishmen were much chagrined, after 
sailing through De Fuca’s Strait, and Ad- 
miralty Inlet and its principal branches, 
to find in the Gulf of Georgia two Span- 
ish schooners, commanded by lieuten- 
ants Gallaino and Valdes, which were 
cruising under the orders of Quadra. 
Both expeditions, however, in due time 
met again at Friendly Cove, where en- 
tertainments were given by the com- 
manders, whose banquetings equaled 
those of old Fort George on the banks 
of the Columbia. Friendly Cove was 


not only the resorting- place of traders 
and explorers, who indulged in diplo- 
matic bickerings and strife, but it was 
the scene of murder and rapine by its 


inhabitants. In the year 1803, the ship 
Boston was surprised and her company 
massacred, with the exception of two 
men, who, after remaining in slavery for 
two years, made their escape. Nootka 
Sound and Friendly Cove have, howev- 
er, long since ceased to attract either 
the exploring vessel or the casual trader, 
and the adventurers who once resorted 
thither have sunk into oblivion. Mar- 
quinna, the revered chief of the Noot- 
kas, who maintained a regal sway over 
a broad domain, has passed away, and 
his tribe has dwindled until but a mere 
remnant remains to tell the tales of his 
prowess. 

On the opposite shore of Vancouver 
the change of life is very marked. The 
natural scenery, smiling in its effulgence 
of beauty, teems with the staid industry 
and enterprise of a British colony. Its 
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circumscribed sea-ports, although natu- 
rally hemmed in by broken, rocky shores, 
have been transformed into tasteful ham- 
lets or busy towns, where have sprung 
up the substantial dwellings of busy in- 
habitants. The suburban residences of 
Victoria, many of which are adorned 
with ample grounds filled with twining 
vines and flowering shrubbery, remind 
one of rural scenes in the mother coun- 
try. The governor’s mansion, situated 
upon a commanding eminence, is a cas- 
tellated pile of sombre tinge, reflecting 
old feudal times when the fortress and 
the manor were united. The ships - of- 
war which guard the coast appear mag- 
nified into colossal proportions as they 
swing at their moorings in the snug har- 
bor of Esquimault; and as you enter this 
naval rendezvous, on the right is seen 
an islet with shaggy shores, crowned 
by the evergreen fir and hemlock, be- 
neath whose impending branches the 
marble slab or the rough head-stone 
marks the graves of British officers and 
British tars. This cemetery appeared 
to us, in the glow of a summer sun, like 
a lasting monument rising above the el- 
ement on which the dead there resting 
had toiled away a changeful life. Vic- 
toria, as a commercial port, is of but 
limited importance, except for its being 
the chief coast-depot of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; but the Indians regard 
it as their metropolis, resorting there for 
traffic or recreation. Here frequently 
is seen a motley gathering from distant 
bands, decked in full feather, with cos- 
tumes as varied as the fancies of the 
wearers. Some will be seen robed in 
blankets of flashy colors, others swath- 
ed in the cast-off clothing of the Whites; 
the tyees, or chiefs, being often arrayed 
in the military or naval uniforms of 
Britain or America, with such additions 
of brass buttons, cheap lace, and feath- 
ers as they can procure. In their fan- 
tastic habiliments, when embarked in 
their laden canoes—gathered in squad- 
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rons, with banners of different devices 
flaunting in the air—they sweep along 
the placid waters of bay and inlet in 
their aquatic travels. 

Nanaimo, situated on the south-west- 
ern border of the Gulf of Georgia, was 
once an important fortified trading-post, 
but its defenses have gone to decay, and 
although it is still a resort for the In- 
dians as they pass up and down the 
gulf, the chief trade of the place is its 
export of coal. 

Fort Rupert, a trading-post which 
commands the small bay called Beaver 
Harbor, situated near the north -east- 
ern extremity of Vancouver, and in early 
days regarded by the natives as a formi- 
dable stronghold, still retains its primi- 
tive appearance, although it bears the 
marks of dilapidation, as do the aborig- 
inal villages in its neighborhood. 

From Vancouver, still northward, the 
coast becomes broken into innumerable 
islands and promontories for a distance 
of a hundred and eighty leagues, with 
many arms of the sea meandering inland 
to the base of the Blue Mountains. The 
scenery within this maze of volcanic 
eruption presents itself in varied forms 
of changing hue, and along the shores 
washed by the high waves of the north- 
ern Pacific the dark jagged mountains 
blend in pleasing contrast with the pri- 
meval forests which clothe the lowlands. 
When sailing through the island pas- 
sages, the shores on either hand dis- 
played one continual changing panora- 
ma. Native columns of basaltic forma- 
tion, or those fringed with shrubbery, or 
an occasional tree, have already become 
landmarks for the voyager; while the 
groups of thickly wooded islands, and 
the stupendous gorges through which 
you pass, make up a grand picture of 
nature in her wildest solitudes. The 


dark waters are in many places strewn 
with shattered timber brought down the 
steep mountain sides by periodical ava- 
lanches, and along the bleak shores 
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woods may be seen laid low by the tor- 
nadoes which sometimes sweep through 
the valleys. This whole region, of a 
thousand islands and peninsulas, is in- 
habited by a race far superior in Jhy- 
sigue to the natives of Central or South 
America. 

Upon Queen Charlotte’s Island lives 
a stalwart and intelligent clan—bold, 
warlike, and much feared by the neigh- 
boring tribes of the main-land. Even 
those more distant, and also the Whites, 
regard them as a powerful and danger- 
ous horde of marauders, and occasionally 
suffer by their depredations. Yet, with 
all their propensity to theft and violence, 
they are possessed of much mechanical 
ingenuity in the manufacture of articles 
from soft slate-stone—found in their 
territory —consisting of curiously fash- 
ioned pipes, images of distorted human 
figures, plates, bowls, and drinking-cups 
of singular mold ; and their work in sil- 
ver, their rude tools being considered, 
is very fair indeed. They manufacture 
out of silver coins rings and bracelets 
of unique patterns, some of the latter we 
have seen being artistically chased in 
different devices, including the national 
emblems of the United States, and those 
of Great Britain. Their canoes, in which 
they make their periodical expeditions, 
for the purpose of trade or plunder, are 
of the largest class found upon the coast; 
some of them accommodating as many 
as seventy persons. A fleet of these ves- 
sels with their high-beaked prows, as 
they make their way through the whirl- 
ing eddies of the sounds and passes, 
has quite an imposing appearance. 

Although one tribe may be superior 
in character and intelligence to another, 
the whole native race inhabiting the 
broken coast-country between Vancou- 
ver and Cape Ommany adopts nearly 
the same mode of life. In spring-time, 
when the ice leaves the rivers and in- 
lets, their waters are alive with a species 
of smelt, called by the Indians “candle- 
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fish,” and at the most advantageous 
points the best men with their wives, in 
their canoes, congregate from villages 
even a hundred miles distant, to obtain 
an annual supply of these delicious fish. 
Some are eaten fresh, and some dried 
for future use, and when prepared they 
are not only devoured as luscious fare, 
but, owing to their oily nature, serve as 
lamps to light the lodge by night. Dur- 
ing this time of piscatory harvest may be 
seen gathered at the mouth of Knight’s 
Inlet, up the Nass River, and along the 
shores of the Bellacoola, fleets of fish- 
ing-canoes representing the numerous 
tribes living far and near, affording a 
fine study of savage life and lively sport. 
After the season of the “small fish” 
comes the time of gathering the dulse 
(a species of sea- weed) from the rocky 
shores. This, when dried and pressed 


into cakes, is esteemed nutritious diet. 
After the dulse season comes the gath- 
ering of herring-spawn; in this season 


—the month of June—the dulse and roe 
gatherers live almost entirely on shell- 
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fish. The next Indian season is the 
taking of halibut with hook and line; 
then comes another salmon season, 
which terminates at the beginning of Au- 
gust. The inner rind of the hemlock 
also constitutes an important article of 
sustenance, which is collected by the 
men. The wild berries which abound 
are gathered, dried, and pressed by the 
women. In September, the last salmon 
are taken and cured for winter store. 
Late in the fall the old men go in search 
of suitable material for making canoes, 
and gather cedar-bark to cover the 
lodges. A supply of fire - wood is then 
cut, thus completing the native prepara- 
tions for passing the long nights and 
short gloomy days of the rigorous winter 
months, when feasting and frolicking are 
often indulged in, and a hunting or fish- 
ing expedition occasionally undertaken. 

In this manner they while away the 
inclement winter, until the sunshine of 
spring cheers them again into activity, 
and the long canoes are launched for an- 
other summer’s voyaging and adventure. 
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O, red sun, in a blood-red sky, 

Scowl low and low with lurid eye; 

O winds, O waves, blow high, beat high ; 
O, evening star, forever lie 


*Neath yon hill-tent ; 


for on my breast 


Smiles sweet content like a babe at rest. 


Rage on, foiled sea, to the Golden Gate, 
You bring down love where you hoped for hate; 
Last night you laughed, ‘‘ Your fate! too late!” 
To-night I whisper, ‘My fate! but wait!” 
For her love moves above like the old east star, 
And her soul makes strong my arms from afar. 


And the lamps of the city wax nigh and nigher, 
And my name is warm on her lips like fire, 
And the flame of my life leaps higher and higher, 
And twines with her life in one white desire. . . 
And the evening star has slipped out, and pours 
A glory on two, as one ships his oars. 
VoL. 13.— 25. 
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Joviality. 

Despite a general opinion to the contrary, 
the most miserable and misery -creating of 
men upon earth is the jovial man. We re- 
member him at school ; his expressive arch 
lips, his handsome ever-changing face, his 
bright swift eyes always seeking for the ap- 
plause they were so sure to win. A merry 
dog, a sad dog from his mother’s knee, he 
led us upon all those jolly truant rambles 
which afterward cost so dear; he produced 
and fostered that contempt for earnest plod- 
ding industry which has cost too many of us 
dearer still. Cold fidelity and patience and 
ambition melted like snow under the hot 
sunbeams of his genial raillery. The youth 
was as the boy. His glorious, health - brim- 
ming presence, the readiness and versatility 
of his talents, made him the pride and envy 
of his fellows in the college or in the office, 
and the petted darling of all girls fortunate 
enough to know him. Conquering and to 
conquer, like a new Apollo, he lashed for- 
ward his horses of the sun ; so generous, so 
open - hearted, there was no one but wished 
him God-speed, no one but gave him the 
hearty cheer he looked back for over the 
dust of his whirling wheels. Too many 
leaped up beside him to enjoy his triumph 
and be in with him at the goal—and his goal 
is generally the goal of Phaeton. For it is 
about now that the first crash must come, 
not always, not even often, an immediately 
fatal one—sometimes, thank God, it is even 
his ultimate worldly salvation, and, with a 
right eye plucked out or a right arm cut off, 
he enters heaven. But this is a thing so 
sadly rare as to be not worth talking of; the 
fatal gift of pleasing and dazzling easily can 
not be parted with, and its possessor having 
lost the respect of his fellows, and disen- 
chanted many of his followers, picks himself 
up from the dust, and begins his race again. 
Woe now for all that are connected with the 
dazzling fellow by ties of blood or marriage; 
seven woes for her whose bond is the latter! 


He, he loves her well—he hates none but 
him he can not make laugh; he loves her 
with a big - hearted love, as he loves all the 
world; he only loves her a little less than he 
loves his ease, and the laughter and ap- 
plause of his admirers. And who does not 
still admire—ay, love him— beautiful and 
kind and radiant as he is? Who does not 
help again and again and again to drag him 
out of the sloughs into which his fascinating 
carelessness of all earthly things and duties 
beguiles him? Gods! what a hard and bit- 
ter world it is, that this bright creature, who 
is a joy to us all, should also become slowly 
a nuisance and a thing that we can not away 
with, and to himself and those nearest to him 
a shame and a cause of reproach. For the 
end approaches slowly and surely, and the 
earnest pitiless laws of the universe grind in- 
to his soul. The laugh becomes more and 
more infrequent ; lines of care, care that will 
not be mocked away, begin to mar that ge- 
nial face. The indecision about the mouth 
gives place to a fixed weariness and even 
bitterness. Harlequin becomes Pantaloon. 
His occupation’s gone. He begins to be 
pitied ; and then—then, the sooner he shuf- 
fles off the stage, the better, God help him! 
for himself and all the world. 


Success. 

To succeed is not so much to do many 
things well as to do nothing ill. One ridic- 
ulous failure will cast suspicion on all we 
claim to have accomplished, on all we 
claim to be able to accomplish. The very 
calm still waiting and watching, and ever re- 
fusing to display one’s self at a disadvantage, 
is itself not the least impressive of qualities. 
The opponent who can not be tempted to 
lunge, until by careful and progressive exper- 
iment he has felt that his ground is sure, that 
arm, sword, and volition go well together, 
has inspired a dread by the very deliberation 
and method of his attack that goes far to 
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make it successful. Not at all that enter- 
prise is to be contemned—let us go forward ; 
but going, try every step, cast aside every 
weight, ware every stumbling -block. It is 
so easy to stumble, so easy to disappear in 
the mud of some ditch—which, not to speak 
of the danger, is so very ridiculous a thing— 
that it pays to look out. 

We shall find that, even doing our best, 
we shall have but little to boast of in the 
shape of success ; while carelessness or rash- 
ness is almost certain ruin. To know ‘no 
such word as fail’’ is to fail. Let us know 
it, never lose sight of it; it is a tireless foe ; 
it has slain its thousands—men greater and 
prouder than we; it is a Brutus who has 
stabbed many Cesars on the very throne- 
foot of their triumph. Beware the ides of 
March! And as we all have our ides, though 
we know not when they come, let us so live 
as if they were always present. 


The Children’s Chase. 


You remember, Kitty Kyes— 
You can not forget, I know— 

How we chased the butterflies, 
Half a life ago. 


Happy children were we then, 
On the Peachamphills at play ; 

Careless of the toils of men, 
Happy children all the day. 


Think back! We chase the colors bright 
Through the fields of waving green, 
O’er the slopes, and out of sight 
Down the dewy vales between ; 


Recking not of faces tanned, 

Fretted feet, nor frocks’ disgrace. 
I with ready hat in hand, 

Laughing, leaping, lead the chase ; 


Kitty, on the breath of spring, 
With shadow-casting, flying hair, 
Like a fairy following 
Here and there and everywhere. 


Now! the beauty seeming ours, 
Eagerly I pounce upon —— 

Nothing but forsaken flowers ; 
Far away it flutters—gone! 


Up and after, undismayed, 
Still we faster, faster run, 
Till—’tis where the maple shade 
Bars our pathway from the sun. 


Kitty stops. I hear her say, 
Answering my quick surprise : 
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“T at keeping house will play ; 
You may follow butterflies.” 


Ah! I follow, far beguiled— 
Eyes but for the glittering thing ; 
Till it seems as though the child, 
Like his hope, has taken wing. 
« * ® * * 
Comes a whisper lightly straying : 
“ Round that maple-shaded spot 
Other little ones are playing "— 
Kitty’s children are they not? 


He who chased the butterflies 

In the play-fields of his birth 
Still is chasing butterflies 

O’er the deserts of the earth ; 
But — he hopes to lie once more, 

When the years have done their best 
And the weary race is o’er, 

On the Peacham hills at rest. 

Frank J. WALKER. 


Scientific Notes. 

— The whole of the collection of whales’ 
bones, teeth, and skulls, as well as parasites 
inhabiting the different species, which have 
formed the groundwork of Captain Scam- 
mon’s magnificent book on the sea mam- 
mals of the Pacific Coast, have lately come 
into the possession of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of this city, and when they are proper- 
ly arranged and named, as they shortly will 
be, they will form one of the most distinctive 
features of the valuable museum in the hands 
of the society. The various objects have 
been collected during the past twelve years 
by Captain Scammon at considerable cost, 
and with very great difficulty, many of the 
specimens represented having been obtained 
only after years of patient search. 

—At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, a gigantic species of mollusk, be- 
longing to the family Pho/adida, named Lir- 
phea crispata, was presented by Doctor H. 
Behr. Thissingularly large specimen weighs 
about seven pounds, and its length is over 
nineteen inches, the shell itself measuring 
nearly ten inches. These animals burrow in 
mud or soft sand, protruding their long si- 
phons above the surface of the water, ex- 
panding and contracting them at will. They 
form a favorite article of food of the seals 
and walruses, as well as of many kinds of 
birds. The present specimen was obtained 
in British Columbia. 
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—The English sparrows, imported into 
this State some four years ago, are rapidly 
increasing, and appear to thrive well in their 
new home. Flocks of this bold and hardy 
little bird may now be seen daily in various 
parts of the city, the public squares being 
their favorite haunts. If they are not mo- 
lested, they promise in a few years to be of 
real service to the gardener and the agricult- 
urist, as their capacity for the destruction of 
all kinds of insect pests is enormous. 

—At the last meeting of the Microscopical 
Society, Doctor Harkness exhibited some 
specimens of the singular ‘‘red snow’’ of the 
high Sierra — Protococcus nivadis of natural- 
ists. The examples of this curious confer- 
void growth were obtained by the doctor on 
Lassen Buttes, at an elevation of nearly 10,- 
ooo feet, and were confined to the snow 
which had laid collected for some years past, 
the dense blood-red color of the minute plant 
penetrating the snow to the depth of several 
inches. Specimens were distributed among 
the members for examination. 

—The so-called ‘* wild coffee,’? which has 
excited the attention of some of the journals 
of the interior of the State, turns out to be 
no other than the seeds of a plant growing 
in abundance around San Francisco, and es- 
pecially common on the sand - hills near the 
Cliff House, It is of the family Rhamnacee, 
and is known to botanists as Frangula Cali- 
fornica. Its properties are astringent and 
cathartic, and, though coffee, by dexterous 
manipulation, may be and probably is made 
from horse-beans, the unpleasant effects like- 
ly to ensue from an extended use of the ber- 
ries of the Franguda would soon settle the 
question of its, usefulness as a substitute for 
the favorite beverage. 

— The first number of the second volume 
of W. H. Edwards’ Butterflies of North 
America has been just issued from the press 
of Hurd & Houghton, and contains plates of 
several species of those beautiful denizens of 
our forests. Perhaps no book has ever been 
published in America so thoroughly realizing 
the promise of its earlier numbers as this; 
and, while the plates are marvels of artistic 
excellence, the letter-press is so thoroughly 


scientific as to call forth the warmest enco- 
miums from such men as Agassiz, Darwin, 
Bates, Wallace, and others. It is not too 
much to say that Mr, Edwards’ grand work 
marks an era in entomological literature, and 
that the countries of the old world will point 
with pride to the achievement of their young - 
er sister in this department of science. 

— Ladies who are fond of house - plants, 
and particularly ferns, have been terribly 
troubled during the past summer by the pres- 
ence of minute insects, which destroy the 
under surface of the leaf, and thus cause pre- 
mature decay. The most annoying pests are 
those species known as Leucanium filicum, 
or fern scale -insect, and a little member of 
the order Zhysanoura, called the Helio- 
thrips hemorrhoidalis. Careful washing of 
the plants and constant watching, so as to 
prevent the increase of the insects, are the 
only sure remedies. 

—A most interesting paper on ‘‘ Aborigi- 
nal Botany,’’ by Mr. S. Powers, was read 
before the Academy of Sciences, on Monday, 
September 7th. It treats of the various plants 
in use among the different tribes of Indians 
on this continent, either as weapons of war, 
objects of domestic manufacture, or as medi- 
cines. This is opening up a very charming 
field of investigation, and one which may 
well be followed with reference to other abo- 
riginal people. 

— The young lupins in Golden Gate Park 
have suffered terribly during the past sum- 
mer by the depredations of a caterpillar, 
which, in many cases, stripped the entire 
plant of its foliage, leaving nothing but the 
bare stem, and occasionally causing death. 
Some specimens were submitted by the su- 
perintendent of the park, Mr. Hall, to Mr. 
Henry Edwards, who pronounced them to 
be the larva of the well-known ‘painted lady 
butterfly” — Pyramin Cardui—a species, 
which, finding its original home in Europe, 
has gradually spread over the whole world, 
and is now especially common in all parts 
of this continent. Mr. Edwards states that 
the fact of the larva feeding upon lupins was 
previously unknown to him, its general food 
being various species of thistles. 
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THE CRUSADES. By George W. Cox, M.A. 
With a map. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 


Anything from the pen of the author of the 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations we expect 
to be good, and in this work Mr. Cox goes 
beyond our expectations. The story of the 
crusades is well and concisely told ; and it 
is a great and stirring story, notwithstanding 
Voltaire declared that it deserved to be writ- 
ten as little as did the history of bears and 
wolves. To satisfactorily compress so much 
material into a small compass needs far more 
skill and judgment than to fill volumes with 
it. As a rule, Mr. Cox writes most calmly 
and dispassionately ; the bigot face of preju- 
dice does not peer out from between his 
words, nor is the reader wearied by unneces- 
sary digressions, Yet, in spite of all this 
excellence, a little commonplace will occa- 
sionally creep in when the author is moved, 
as he is apt to be, to a peroration on the sub- 
ject of ‘*the one Christ who suffered on the 
tree.’’ 

The crusades Mr. Cox defines as ‘‘a se- 
ries of wars, waged by men who wore on 
their garments the badge of the cross as a 
badge binding them to rescue the Holy Land 
and the sepulchre of Christ from the grasp 
of the unbeliever.”” The dream of such an 
enterprise had long floated before the minds 
of keen-sighted popes and passionate enthu- 
siasts. It was realized for the first time, 
when, after listening to the burning elo- 
quence of Urban II., at the council of Cler- 
mont, the assembled multitude with one 
voice welcomed the sacred war as the will 
of God. If we regard this undertaking as 
the simple expression of popular feeling stir- 
red to its inmost depths, we may ascribe to 
the struggle to which they thus committed 
themselves a character wholly unlike that of 
any earlier wars waged in Christendom, or 
by the powers of Christendom, against the 
enemies who lay beyond its pale. The 
preaching of Peter the Hermit and of St. 


Bernard stirred men’s hearts in a way that 
the authority of pope or Xaiser could not 
have done. There is a wide distinction to 
be made between the crusades and the other 
wars of the middle ages. The Norman Duke 
William set forth against England under a 
sacred standard sent him by Alexander IL., 
and his heart was strengthened by the papal 
benediction; but the religious enthusiasm by 
which the motley host of adventurers who 
fought under that standard may have fancied 
themselves to have been animated had refer- 
ence chiefly to the broad acres to which they 
looked forward as their recompense. The 
great gulf which separated such an under- 
taking from the crusade of the hermit Peter 
laid in the conviction, deep even to fanaticism, 
that the wearers of the cross had before them 
an enterprise in which failure, disaster, and 
death were not less blessed, not less objects 
of envy and longing, than the most brilliant 
conquests. 

From the sudden stir made about the Holy 
Land in the eleventh century, it might be 
thought that it had remained unnoticed and 
unthought of before. But this was not the 
case. To the Christians of the third century, 
if not of the second, Judea or Palestine had 
already become a holy land and place of 
pilgrimage. The most prominent character- 
istic of all heathen religions is the tendency 
to localize incidents in the supposed history 
of gods or heroes; and of the vast crowd of 
these heathen religions there was scarcely 
one which had not its votaries at Rome. 
Here were gathered the priests and worship- 
ers of the Egyptian Isis, the virgin mother 
of Osiris, the god who rose again after his 
crucifixion to gladden the earth with his 
splendor; here might be seen the adorers of 
the Persian sun-god Mithras, born at the win- 
ter solstice, and growing in strength until he 
wins his victory over the powers of darkness 
after the vernal equinox. But this idea of 
the death and resurrection of the lord of light 
was no new importation brought in by the 
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theology of Egypt or Persia. The story of 
the Egyptian Osiris was repeated in the 
Greek stories of Sarpedon and Memnon, of 
Tithonos and Asklepios, of the Teutonic Bal- 
dur and Woden. The birthplace of these 
deities, the scenes associated with their tra- 
ditional exploits, became holy spots, each 
with its own consecrating legends, and not a 
few attracting to themselves vast crowds of 
pilgrims. It was not wonderful, therefore, 
that the worshipers of these or other like 
gods should, on professing the faith of Christ, 
carry with them all that they could retain of 
their old belief without utterly contradicting 
the new; that His nativity should be cele- 
brated at the time when the sun begins to 
rise in the heavens, and His resurrection 
when the victory of light over darkness is 
achieved by the spring. The worshiper of 
the Egyptian Amoun, the Ram, carried too 
many old associations with him when he be- 
came a follower of our Saviour; and the burst 
of light which heralded the return of the 
Maiden to the Mourning Mother in the Greek 
mysteries of Eleusis was reproduced in the 
miracle still repeated, year by year, by the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, when he announces 
the descent of the sacred fire in the sepulchre 
of Christ. 

Thus, year after year, the number of pil- 
grims increased, and from almost every coun- 
try in Europe wanderers took their way to 
Palestine, secure in the belief that the shirts 
which they wore when they entered the Holy 
City would, if laid by to be used as their 
winding-sheets, convey them (like the carpet 
of Solomon in the Arabian tale) at once to 
heaven. The splendid churches raised by 
the devout zeal of Constantine and his moth- 
er Helena over the cave at Bethlehem and 
the sepulchre at Jerusalem, became for the 
Christians that which the sacred stone at 
Mecca and the tomb of the prophet at Me- 
dina were for the followers of Islam; nor can 
we wonder if the emperor whose former life 
had been marked by special devotion toghe 
Greek and Roman sun -god transferred the 
characteristics of Apollon to that Jesus whose 
teaching he to the last so utterly misappre- 
hended. 

The first interruption to the peaceful and 
prosperous fortunes of the pilgrims and the 
merchants who in their train sought not so 


much the remission of their sins as the sale 
of their goods, was caused in the year 611 
by the taking of Jerusalem by the Persian 
king Koshru II. At this time 90,000 Chris- 
tians, it is said, were massacred; but, accord- 
ing to the feeling of the age, a greater loss 
was sustained by the carrying off of the true 
cross into Persia. In 628 the cross was re- 
stored by Siroes, the son and murderer of 
Koshru. In 637, Omar, viceregent of Ma- 
homed, conquered Palestine, and he, under 
certain conditions — which, while they suffi- 
ciently marked the subjection of the Chris- 
tians, yet imposed no severe hardships—left 
the Christians not only safe in their persons 
and fortunes, but undisturbed in the exercise 
of their religion and the use of their church- 
es. For nearly four centuries after the con- 
quest of Omar, the west continued to send 
forth its troops of pilgrims, who, if the palmy 
days when they might regard themselves as 
practically lords of the land through which 
they traveled had passed away, at least un- 
derwent nothing which could greatly exeite 
their anger or rouse the indignation of Chris- 
tendom. Then, in 1010, came the furious 
onslaught of Hakem, the mad Fatimite Sul- 
tan of Egypt, who was bent upon destroying 
the Christian sanctuary in Jerusalem. After 
this violent but transient storm, the condition 
of the pilgrims became much what .it had 
been before, except that now a toll was lev- 
ied upon each pilgrim before he was allowed 
to enter the gates of Jerusalem. 

But, in 1076, the Seljukian Turk Toucush 
conquered Jerusalem, and the Christians 
learned to their cost that servitude to the 
fierce wanderers from the northern deserts 
differed widely from submission to the rug- 
ged and uncultured Omar. The lawful toll 
levied on the pilgrims gave way before a sys- 
tem of extortion and violent robbery carried 
out in every part of the land. Insults were 
offered to the holy places and to those who 
ministered in them. The sacred offices were 
savagely interrupted, and the patriarch, drag- 
ged by his hair along the pavement, was 
thrown into a dungeon, pending the pay- 
ment of an exorbitant ransom. The Church 
of Christ was in the iron grasp of the infidel, 
and the blood of His martyrs cried aloud 
for vengeance. Throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom a fierce indignation 
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was stirring the hearts of men, and the pent- 
up waters needed only guidance to rush forth 
as a flood over the lands defiled by the un- 
believer. And such guidance was not long 
in coming, for both urging and sanction came 
from him who held the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and whose seat was on the rock 
of Peter, Prince of the Apostles. 

In the year 1095, Pope Urban II. was 
present: at two monster meetings, one at 
Piacenza (Placentia), and the other on the 
north of the Alps at Clermont. At Piacenza 
the matter of rescuing the Holy Land from 
the hand of the unbeliever was touched upon 
by the pope with much reserve; but at Cler- 
mont the enterprise was fully discussed and 
planned. Now it was that Peter the Hermit 
came upon the scene and fanned the wrath 
of the people into an ungovernable flame by 
his preaching. This man, born at Amiens, 
in Picardy, had forsaken his wife and laid 
aside the sword which he wielded in the 
service of the Counts of Boulogne, to follow 
the counsel of perfection in silence and soli- 
tude. Like others, he felt himself drawn by 
an irresistible attraction to the Holy Land, 
and there his very heart was stirred by the 
sight of things, the mere recital of which had 
awakened his wrath at a distance. The mur- 
der of many Christian men, the deadly wrongs 
done to many Christian women, called aloud 
for vengeance, and the hermit made his vow 
that, with the help of God, these things 
should cease; and, with the patriarchal ben- 
ediction, Peter hastened to obtain for the 
mission which he now saw before him the 
sanction of the man who claimed to be at the 
head of Eastern and Western Christendom 
alike. 

Urban II. could not have found a man 
better suited to his purposes than the hermit 
Peter; his blessing was, therefore, eagerly 
bestowed on the fervent enthusiast who un- 
dertook to go through the length and breadth 
of the land, stirring up the people to the 
great work for the love of God and of their 
souls. His eloquence may have been as rude 
as it was ready; but its deficiencies were 
more than made up by his earnestness. 
Dwarfish in stature and mean in person, he 
was yet filled with a fire which would not 
stay, and his fiery appeals carried everything 
before them. Wherever he went, rich and 
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poor, aged and young, the knight and the 
peasant, thronged round the emaciated stran- 
ger, who, with his head and feet bare, rode 
on an ass, carrying a huge crucifix. The 
form, of which they beheld the bleeding 
sign, he had himself seen; nay, he had re- 
ceived from the Saviour a letter which had 
fallen down from heaven. He appealed to 
every feeling which might stir the heart of 
mankind generally, to every motive which 
should have special power with all faithful 
Christians. The vehemence which choked 
his own utterance became contagious; his 
sobs and groans called forth the tears and 
cries of the vast crowds who hung upon his 
words. The excitement of the moment, the 
frenzy which, having first unsettled the mind 
of the hermit, was by him communicated to 
his hearers, threw, we can not doubt, a spe- 
cious coloring over a degraded morality and 
a too-much corrupted religion ; but as lit- 
tle can we doubt that the whole temper 
which stirred up and kept alive the enter- 
prise left behind it a poisoned atmosphere 
which could be cleared only by the storms 
and tempests of the reformation. 

Thus was the die cast for a venture which, 
in the eye of a keen-sighted general or a far- 
seeing statesman, should have boded little 
good, but which held out irresistible attrac- 
tions for the mass of the people. For the 
feudal chieftain there was the fierce pastime 
of war, which formed the main occupation 
and perhaps the only delight of his life, with 
the wild excitement produced by the thought 
that the indulgence of his passions had now 
become a solemn act of religion. For the 
common herd and those whom gross living 
had rendered moral cowards, there was the 
offer of a method by which they might wipe 
away their guilt without changing their char- 
acter and disposition. It was, in short, a 
new mode of salvation, and they who were 
hurrying along the broad road to destruction 
now found that the taking of a vow convert- 
ed it into the narrow and rugged path to 
heaven. The cross on the breast set free 
from the clutches of his lord the burgher or 
peasant attached to the soil, opened the pris- 
on-doors for malefactors of every kind, re- 
leased the debtor from the obligation of pay- 
ing interest on his debts while he wore the 
sacred badge, and placed him beyond the 
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reach of his creditors. Is it a wonder, then, 
that before half the time allowed at the Coun- 
cil of Clermont for the gathering of the cru- 
saders had passed away, that tens of thou- 
sands, who could not wait for the formation 
of something like a regular army, hurried 
away, under leaders as frantic as themselves, 
to an inevitable doom? 

Thus began one of the strangest and great- 
est movements that religion and fanaticism 
have ever stirred up among men. With the 
manner in which it proceeded, and with its 
bootless end, most of our readers are familiar; 
if not, Mr. Cox’s book will inform them. 
Much harm the crusades did, truly, but some 
good, we are told, there is in everything. 
Thus, according to Mr. Buckle, ‘‘the cru- 
sades increased the stock of fables, and all 
the fictions of the East were suddenly let 
loose upon Europe. Mr. Laing has noticed 
the greater spirit of adventure introduced in- 
to literature since the first crusades. The 
crusades stimulated the European imagina- 
tion, the last faculty developed among civil- 
ized people, and this prepared the way for 
the rise of an independent imaginative class, 
as architects, painters, etc. This was the 
greatest service done by the crusades; for 
generally the imagination isa late form of 
intellectual development, but the crusades, 
by accelerating it, quickened the progress of 
Europe.”’ (Afiscellaneous and Posthumous 
Works, vol. i, p. 162.) Besides this, the 
crusades, by releasing for a time the villein 
from his obligations to his lord, helped to 
reduce the overweening power of the latter, 
and this was surely well, if the statement of 
a French writer be not overdrawn, where he 
says that so broken up was France by feu- 
dality that ‘‘/e mot patrie lui-méme ne se 
rencontre dans les auteurs frangais gu’ a par- 
tir du seizidme siécle.’’ (Democratic en Amé- 
rigue, tom. V., p. 113.) 





CLARISSA, OR THE HisToRY OF A YOUNG 
Lavy. By Samuel Richardson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Under ordinary circumstances we hate 
with a perfect hatred all condensed, emend- 
ed, or emasculated editions of the classics. 
This edition of Clarissa belongs to the first, 
though, blessed in so far be Mr. C. H. Jones’ 
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editorial name! to neither of the two other 
mentioned classes of reprints. ‘‘The editor 
has confined himself to eliminating superfluous 
and irrelevant matter. Only in three or four 
instances has he added so much as a note ; 
and the language, the punctuation, even the 
divisions into sentences and paragraphs, are 
the same as in the original work. In the 
elisions also, the editor’s object has been to 
preserve all the characteristic features of 
Clarissa as Richardson wrote it.’? This ob- 
ject Mr. Jones has after all succeeded in 
effecting. It is impossible, of course, that 
the original eight volumes of the novel could 
be cut down so as to occupy one volume 
without losing many things; but inasmuch 
as the prolixity of the complete edition is the 
most observable of the omissions of the pres- 
ent book, the mass of uncritical and simply 
pleasure - seeking novel - readers will benefit 
by the change. For they will probably read 
Clarissa in its latest form, and this they can 
hardly do without rising much wiser and bet- 
ter individuals than if they had spent their 
time on that favorite of the public and chron- 
icler of the demi-monde, Ouida. 

Written in the form of letters from and to 
the various actors in the affecting tragedy it 
depicts, Clarissa is a life-like and simple 
record of English middle-class life in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. If it is ultra- 
sentimental and stilted at times in tone, as 
Mr. Forsyth, the latest able essayist and re- 
viewer of the novels of that period, affirms it 
to be, it is the mirror of the manners of the 
time as too truthfully depicted by Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and Taine ; and it is especially 
interesting as viewed in the light of the great 
axiom of the last-named critic: that in the 
characteristic literature of an age is to be 
found its best and most intimate history. 
When Clarissa appeared, the grand literary 
suns of the seventeenth century had set, and 
the lights of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the 
Pantheon were lit. The curded elegancies 
of Addison and Steele were replacing the 
fearless and nervous prose of Bacon and Mil- 
ton; Pope, Thompson, Young, and Mac- 
pherson - Ossian strutted their day away in 
the fields that had echoed to the tread of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden. Authors 
and readers were innumerably multiplied ; 
literature had begun at last to take a firm 
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hold on the great masses of middle -class 
people ; had ceased to be exclusive and aris- 
tocratic, and, as a temporary consequence, 
was itself lowered and debased every way. 
It was under these circumstances—the old 
ways being trodden into mire —that a num- 
ber of original and gifted writers betook 
themselves to a new path, and the novel 
proper was born. We had had Arcadias, 
Grand Cyruses and New Atlantises in abun- 
dance, but Daniel Defoe, of Rodinson Cru- 
soe fame, was the first English former of a 
perfectly probable prose plot and realistic 
romance. Richardson was the second ; and 
he was in most judgments the most natural 
and pathetic of the novelists of his century. 
Clarissa, published in 1749, was the greatest, 
though the second in order of birth, of his 
three works; it having been preceded by 
Pamela, and followed by Sir Charles Gran- 
dison. It is now practically an unknown 
work to ninety-nine in a hundred novel-read- 
ers, and for the ninety and nine we write. As 
good old George Wither says: ‘*We had 
rather twenty nice critics should censure us 
for a word here and there superfluous, than 
that one of these other should want that 
which may explain our meaning to their ca- 
pacities, and so make frustrate all our la- 
bours to those who have most need of it.’’ 
Miss Clarissa Harlowe is a young and 
beautiful English lady, so filially obedient, 
so accomplished in all womanly ways, so 
modest, and yet so firm and clear-sighted in 
all matters of absolute right and wrong, as 
to make us doubt, upon looking about us, 
if nature is ‘‘so careful of the type’’ while 
‘careless of the single life,’’ as some suppose. 
Her parents, her brother, her sister, are well 
or ill meaning brutes, or fools, as the case 
falls. They try to force her into a marriage 
with a wealthy oaf of a country-gentleman, 
using cruelty with imprisonment to effect 
theirend. In her terrible strait she is plied 
secretly with every attention by an amative, 
brave, accomplished, and agreeable gentle- 
man and scoundrel called Lovelace—a name 
which is become classic as descriptive of that 
kind of person. Though he, of course, pro- 
poses nothing but marriage, she is proof 
against all his allurements, and can not be 
prevailed upon to come within the way of 
his snares, until he has almost exhausted his 
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ingenuity. Then by continued cruelties and 
continued tricks she is led to a garden gate, 
and thence abducted by Lovelace and car- 
ried to London. _ It is from this point forward 
that the romance touches 4t times upon the 
highest lines of tragic power; plain - spoken 
and fearfully real, it is yet never indecent, 
and the mind and morals that would be other- 
wise than benefited by its study are hardly 
worth the salt they must need to keep them 
from absolute decay. Clarissa never falls, 
never even stumbles; she is smitten down 
as with an assassin’s blow ; shapes of horrid 
darkness pass and repass; hell is moved from 
beneath, and, through the smoke, the fine 
gentleman smiles in a polished manner at 
last over the body of a drugged and sense- 
less victim. Stricken himself by a late re- 
morse, Lovelace offers to marry Clarissa ; 
but the sweet, pure woman turns from his 
leprous love and continued persecutions with 
disgust, and, amid the injuries and sneers of 
her very respectable parents and friends, dies 
of a broken heart and a broken body. The 
really to some extent repentant Mr. Love- 
lace braves the matter out in his charming, 
bold way, and the ladies of society tap him 
with their fans, and are shudderingly indig- 
nant; while none of the relatives of poor 
Clarissa (whose innocence is now wholly 
clear) think it necessary to do more than 
threaten a duel or prosecution. It is some 
satisfaction to learn that the accomplished 
gallant does at last succeed in egging one of 
the said relatives into a fight, in South Ger- 
many near the Italian frontier, and gets him- 
self run through the body in the most hon- 
orable fashion possible : thus making a good 
and edifying end and ‘‘expiation.” 

This book is real and earnest ; it is a pict- 
ure of what all of us, familiar with the great 
chameleon of society in all its aspects, know 
to be a thing not confined to other countries 
or to the past. Not one man of any insight 
or observation but can point to one or two 
Lovelaces in any place of considerable resort ; 
and these gentlemen are necessarily of pleas- 
ing person and manners, and of considerable 
daring. It will do the average woman no 
harm to know a little more of them than 
the fascinating exterior, and to give her this 
knowledge we know no book so trustworthy 
as the history of Clarissa Harlowe. 
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RECENT ART AND SOCIETY, as described in 
the Autobiography and Memoirs of Henry 
Fothergill Chorley; compiled from the 
Edition of Henry G. Hewlett, by C. H. 
Jones. 

The chief difference between this volume 
and that of Mr. Hewlett, recently published 
in England under the title, Autobiography, 
Memoir, and Letters of Henry Fothergill 
Chorley, is, that the purely personal details 
and experiences to which a large portion of 
Mr. Hewlett’s two-volume edition is assign- 
ed, have been for the most part omitted. 
The material has also been re-arranged in 
such a way as to group together those por- 
tions between which there seems to be a nat- 
ural connection in point of time and subject. 
Mr. Jones has done his task well, for although 
the greater part of the work is made up of 
extracts from Chorley’s own journal and cor- 
respondence, and although the editor has not 
seen fit, as he says, to distinguish his own 
share of the narrative portion of the volume 
from that of Mr. Hewlett, yet all the con- 
necting matter is well and clearly written. 

Henry F. Chorley was a man who deserv- 
ed to be remembered for his own sake; as 
one who, without any advantages of fortune 
and in spite of many drawbacks, created and 
maintained for himself an honorable position 
of independence, and even authority ; who, 
notwithstanding certain infirmities of dispo- 
sition, exhibited from the outset and retained 
to the close of his career, a sincerity of con- 
viction, a rectitude of conduct, and a tender- 
ness of heart, that ennobled his calling in the 
estimation of the world, and endeared his 
character to those who enjoyed his private 
friendship. As a writer, he attained no great 
success, but as a critic of men and their 
works, literary and artistic, he has had few 
equals. But the principal value of the work 
consists in the critical remarks, extracted 
from his journal, upon the “‘lions’’ of his day 
and generation. The circle of his intimates 
included some of the most distinguished 
contemporary men and women in England 
and on the Continent, and one or two of our 
American notabilities as well; he was a con- 
stant Aaditué of the brilliant society which 
gathered about Lady Blessington, Lady 
Morgan, and other leaders of the London 
social world ; and his journals record remin- 
iscences of nearly every musical, literary, 
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or social celebrity of his time who was known 
in or who visited England, together with 
many who did not. These reminiscences 
were not intended by Chorley for publica- 
tion, and consequently they have that pecul- 
iar truthfulness and piquancy pertaining to 
impressions and experiences put on record at 
that moment when they are freshest and 
most vivid. 

One of Chorley’s closest friends was the 
celebrated Lady Blessington. Of her he 
writes ; 


“Such faults as she had belonged to her p " 
to her past history, and to the disloyalty of many who 
paid court to her by paying court to her faults, and 
who then carried into the outer world depreciatiag 
reports of the wit, the banter, the sarcasm, and the 
epigram, which but for their urgings and inc.cements 
would have been always kindly, however mirthful. 

“She must have had originally the most sunny of 
sunny natures, As it was, I have never seen anything 
like her vivacity and sweet cheerfulness during the 
early years when I knew her. She had a singular 
power of entertaining herself by her own stories ; the 
| of an Irish in relishing fun and re- 
partee, strange turns of language, and bright touches 
of character. A fairer, kinder, more universal recipi- 
ent of everything that came within the possibilities of 
her mind, I have never known, I think the only 
genuine author whose merits she was averse to ad- 
mit was Hood; and yet she knew Rabelais, and de- 
lighted in ‘ Elia.’ It was her real disposition to dwell 
on beauties rather than faults. Critical she could be, 
and as judiciously critical as any woman I have ever 
known, but she never seemed to be so willingly. 
When a poem was read to her, or a book given to 
her, she could always touch on the best passage, the 
bright point; and rarely missed the purpose of the 
work, if purpose it had . . . Her taste in everything 
was toward the gay, the superb, the luxurious; but 
on the whole, excellently good. Her eye was as quick 
as lightning ; her resources were many and original, 
It will not be forgotten how, twenty years ago, she 
astounded the opera- goers by appearing in her box 
with a plain transparent cap, which the world in its 
ignorance called a Quaker’s cap ; and the best of all 
likenesses of her, in date later than the lovely Law- 
rence portrait, is that drawing by Chalon, in which 
this ‘tire’ is represented with some additional loops 
of ribbon. So, too, her houses in Seamore Place and 
at Kensington Gore were full of fancies which have 
since passed into fashions, and which seemed all to 
belong to and agree with herself. Had she been the 
selfish, Sybaritic woman whom many who hated her, 
without knowing her, delighted to represent her, she 
might have indulged these joyous and costly humors 
with impunity ; but she was affectionately, inconsid- 
erately liberal—liberal to those of her own flesh and 
blood who had misrepresented and maligned her, and 
who grasped at whatever bounty she yielded them, 
with scarcely a show of cordiality in return, and who 
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spread the old, envious, depreciating tales before the 
service had well been done an hour!” 


The notorious Count d’Orsay was another 
of Chorley’s intimates. Of him, he says: 


“* The wit of Count d’Orsay was more quaint than 
anything I have heard from Frenchmen (there are 
touches of the like quality in Rabelais) — more airy 
than the brightest London wit of my time, that of 
Sydney Smith and Mr. Fonblanque not excepted. It 
was an artist’s wit, capable of touching off a charac- 
ter by one trait told in a few odd words. . . . There 
was every conceivable and inconceivable story cur- 
rent in London of the extravagance of the ‘ King of 
the French’ (as the Count d'Orsay was called among 
the sporting folk in the Vale of Aylesbury); but it was 
never told that he had been cradled, as it were, in an 
ignorance of the value of money, such as those will 
not believe possible who have been less indulged and 
less spoiled, and who have been less pleasant to in- 
dulge and to spoil than he was. But extravagance is 
like collection as a passion. Once let it be owned to 
exist, and there will be found people to forgive it, and 
to feed it, and to find it with new objects. When an 
American gentleman, the gifted Mr. Charles Sumner, 
was in England, his popularity in society became, 
justly, so great and so general, that his friends began 
to devise what circle there was to show him which he 
had not yet seen, what great house that he had not 
yet visited. And so it was with Count d’Orsay.... 
But never was Sybarite so little selfish as he. He 
loved extravagance — waste, even. He would give 
half a sovereign to a box-keeper at a theatre as a 
matter of course, and not of ostentation ; but he could 
also bestow time, pains, money, and recollection, with 
a munificence and a delicacy such as showed what 
real princely stuff there was in the nature of the man 
whom fortune had so cruelly spoiled. He had ‘the 
memory of the heart’ in perfection.” 


Chorley’s description of La Guiccioli, By- 
ron’s mistress, is rather peculiar. He found, 
he says, precisely what he expected : 


“‘ Sweet, artless, earnest, untidy, very guiltless of 
mind, with a pearly white complexion, a huge foot, 
and profuse hair—the color of a pale ripe nut—with 
all the gesticulation and adandon of an Italian woman, 
and something high-bred in spite of all.” 


Of Sydney Smith, Chorley speaks better 
than most writers : 


“Sydney Smith was the only wit, perhaps, on 
record, whom brilliant social success had done noth- 
ing to spoil or harden ; a man who heartened himself 
up to enjoy, and to make others enjoy, by the sound 
of his own genial laugh; whose tongue was as keen 
as a Damascus blade when he had to deal with big- 
otry, or falsehood, or affectation ; but whose forbear- 
ance and gentleness to those, however obscure, whom 
he deemed honest, were as healing as his sarcasm 
could be vitriolic.” 


Another illustrious friendship which Chor- 
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ley formed was with the late George Grote. 
Of this eminent man he has left the follow- 
ing notice, which worthily attests the value 
he set upon intercourse with him : 


“The historian of Greece, one of the few serious 
English men of letters who has made his mark all 
the world over, within the past half-century, was for 
many years indulgently kind tome. A more noble- 
hearted and accomplished gentl than he who 
has departed full of years, and rich in honors, I have 
never seen. . . . He was a skeptic, as regards mat- 
ters of religious faith, to the very core. But he was 
keenly alive to the truth, that to force extreme opin- 
ions, not called for, on those having other convictions, 
is an abuse of freedom of thought and of speech which 
no large-minded man will permit himself. . . . With 
all his vast stores of knowledge, and his habits of 
universal reading, were combined a taste for art, 
and a certain amount of practical accomplishment not 
common among scholars so profound and so ripe. He 
was a lover rather than a judge of pictures; he was 
an intelligent opera-goer, and had made some pro- 
ficiency in learning to play on the violoncello. But 
in everything he undertook, whether it was of grave 
importance or of slighter pastime, his modesty was 
as remarkable as his earnestness and his courtesy.” 





With another celebrity, the late Lady 
Morgan, Chorley was well acquainted. Of 
this extraordinary woman he writes : 


“One of the most peculiar and original literary 
characters whom I have ever known, was Sidney 
Lady Morgan ; a composition of natural genius, ac- 
quired accomplishments, audacity that flew at the 
highest game, shrewd thought, and research at once 
intelligent and superficial; personal coquetries and 
affectations, balanced by sincere and strenuous family 
affections; extreme liberality of opinions, religious 
and political ; extremely narrow literary sympathies, 
united with a delight in all the most tinsel pleasures 
and indulgences of the most inane aristocratic society; 
a genial love for art, limited by the most inconceiv- 
able prejudice of ignorance; in brief, a compound of 
the most startling contradictions, impossible to be 
overlooked or forgotten, though possibly to be de- 
scribed in two ways—both true, yet the one diametri- 
cally opposite to the other. Those whom she exas- 
perated by her skepticism and her fearlessness of 
speech and action, could only dwell upon her frivol- 
ity and vanity, which were patent enough; those 
whose tempers were not heated by rivalry or antag- 
onisms could discern beneath all these fopperies a 
solidity of conviction, a sincerity of purpose, and a 
constancy of regard which could not fail to win ap- 
preciation of, though they could not always insure re- 
spect for, their owner... . Her familiar conversation 
was a series of brilliant, egotistic, shrewd, genial sal- 
lies. She could be caressing or impudent, as suited 
the moment, the purpose in hand, or the person she 
was addressing. At times the generous, hearty nat- 
ure of the Irishwoman broke out, strangely alternat- 
ing with her love of show and finery, and the bitter 
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cynicism she showered on all practices and opini 
which rebuked her own.” 


With Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Chorley appears to have been infatuated, not 
judging from what follows, but from other 
matter which we have not space to insert. 
Of this great poetess, he says: 

“I have never seen one more nobly simple, more 
entirely guiltless of the feminine propensity of talking 
for effect, more earnest in assertion, more gentle yet 
pertinacious in difference, than she was, Like all 
whose early nurture has chiefly been from books, she 
had a child’s curiosity regarding the life beyond her 
books, co-existing with opinions accepted as certain- 
ties concerning things of which (even with the intui- 
tion of genius) she could know little. She was at 
once forbearing and dogmatic, willing to accept dif- 
ferences, resolute to admit no argument ; without any 
more practical knowledge of social life than a nun 
might have, when, after long years, she emerged from 
her cloister and her shroud. How she used her ex- 
periences as a great poetess, is to be felt and is evi- 
denced in her Aurora Leigh, after every allowance 
has been made for an extreme fearlessness in certain 
passages of the story and forms of expression, and that 
want of finish in execution with which almost all her 
efforts are chargeable.” 

With this, space forces us to conclude our 
gleanings among Chorley’s sheaves ; and al- 
though we have gathered a few of what seem- 
ed to us to be the fattest ears, there is much 
golden grain left for him who reads the book.* 


History OF New York City, from the 
discovery to the present day. By Wm. 
L. Stone, author of ‘* The Life and Times 
of Sir William Johnson, Bart.,’’ ‘* Life and 
Writings of Col. Wm. L. Stone,” etc. 
New York: Virtue & Yorston. 

Forty years ago, the great authority, in 
New York, for anything relating to the his- 
tory of the State, was Colonel Wm. L. Stone. 
He was particularly versed in the early co- 
lonial records. Some of the fruits of this 
were seen in his published works, Life of 
Brandt and Life of Red Facket. These 
old Indian chiefs formed but the thread 
round which he wove the fascinating story 
of wild adventures in border life. The con- 
sequence was, that during his life he accu- 
mulated a vast amount of material, a great 
deal of which, at his death, was still unused. 





* We are d by the publishers to e 





that an index of names, which through some inad- 
vertence was omitted, can be obtained by application 
to Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
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More fortunate than most literary men, 
Colonel Stone left behind him a son who wor- 
thily bears his name, and whose taste has led 
him into the same line of study. Already 
favorably known to the public by his Life 
and Times of Sir William Fohnson, Bart., he 
now gives us the complete history of his na- 
tive city, as it never before has been written. 
In doing this, he has been able to make great 
use of the unpublished manuscripts of his 
father. Many of these were records of con- 
versations held with some of the most dis- 
tinguished public men of the day, who were 
identified with all the important political 
movements from the Revolution down to 
1844. When we mention the names of Aaron 
Burr, Chancellor Livingston, Nicholas Bay- 
ard, Chief Justice Yates, John Jay, Robert 
Morris, Morgan Lewis, William Maxwell, 
Robert Troop, Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and 
Doctor Francis, it will be readily seen what 
a mine our author had from which to derive 
his materials. 

The work is divided into three periods. 
The first extends from 1598, when some Hol. 
landers, in the employ of a Greenland com- 
pany (before the discovery by Hudson, in 
1609), were in the habit of resorting there in 
the winter months, and goes down to 1674, 
when the New Netherlands, having again be- 
come New York, were under English sway, 
and the first governor, Lovelace, came out. 
The second period opens with a description 
of New Amsterdam as it appeared in 1661, 
and extends to the close of the Revolution, 
with all the exciting events which took place 
in the city during the time it was held by 
the British. The third period sketches the 
condition of New York when independence 
was achieved, and brings down the narrative 
to the present time. 

This work is not, however, a mere history. 
All social events are treated of, and we have 
a picture of domestic life in those days of 
primitive simplicity. The author has incor- 
porated from other writers narratives of some 
of the most striking events in the history of 
the city; for instance, an account of the 
grand Erie Canal celebration, written at the 
request of the Corporation of New York, by 
the late Colonel Wm. L. Stone; an account 
of the procession in honor of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution in 1788, and Wash- 
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ington’s reception and inauguration ball in 
1789, by the same author; and reminiscen- 
ces of New York City, by the late Gulian C. 
Verplanck. We have, also, the great fires in 
1811 and 1835, the reception of General La- 
fayette in 1824, and the ‘‘ Trinity Church,” 
**Five Points,” *‘ Flour,’’ and ‘Stone Cut- 
ters’’’ riots, from the late Gabriel P. Disos- 
way, the well-known antiquarian. He has 
thus secured narratives of events which other- 
wise would have soon been entirely forgotten. 

As to the literary execution of the work, 
we can only say, that it is all that can be 
desired in a narrative of this kind. The au- 
thor has brought out all the salient points of 
New York history with clearness and sim- 
plicity. It forms an elegant volume of near- 
ly 800 pages, illustrated by twenty steel en- 
gravings and eighty wood cuts. 

We have on this Pacific Coast many New 
Yorkers scattered about, and we doubt not 
they will be glad of the opportunity of pro- 
curing this history of their native city, with 
its pictures of public and private life for the 
last two centuries. 


THE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA, compris- 
ing the Society, Climate, Salubrity, Scen- 
ery, Commerce, and Industry of the State. 
By John S. Hittell. San Francisco: A. 
Roman & Co.; New York, W. J. Widdle- 
ton. 

This sixth and rewritten edition of the Re- 
sources of California comes to hand in good 
time, while so many European journals have 
hardly got over their last somewhat paroxys- 
mal outbreak for or against emigration. A 
flood of letters, trustworthy or untrustworthy, 
from British emigrants in ‘* The Colonies’? 
and in the United States, has been deluging 
the London daily and weekly press and pro- 
voking much editorial comment of various 
kinds. So contradictory was the testimony 
brought out by the discussion, that the gen- 
eral conclusion arrived at seems to have been 
that too little was accurately known about 
the matter to come to any conclusion at all ; 
and the want of a dispassionate and well-in- 
formed literature on a subject of so much im- 
portance was loudly regretted. Figures and 
facts procured by: long, earnest, and personal 
observation are the things wanting ; not the 
guesses at these—brilliantly expressed though 
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they be—of hasty and favorably or unfavora- 
bly prejudiced travelers, or of exceptionally 
fortunate or unfortunate settlers. And wheth- 
er those that decry or those that exalt in ex- 
cess a comparatively new country do it great- 
est and most-enduring damage it is hard to 
say; at any rate they both work together with 
deplorable effect toward creating distrust and 
misunderstanding with regard to it. 

Mr. Hittell’s book is the first that we have 
seen, approaching in any considerable de- 
gree to what we consider a fair, unsensation- 
al statement of all the facts, pleasant and 
unpleasant, known in California about Cali- 
fornia; set forth in a plain quiet English, 
and almost entirely free from those errors of 
the press and mistakes in the printing of prop- 
er names and figures, which are so perplexing 
in works of this kind, to be read by many 
persons unfamiliar with the subjects of which 
they treat. We shall give no quotations, no 
summaries of chapters, in dealing with Zhe 
Resources of California; it must be taken 
as awhole. All who are interested in this 
State, all who wish to see its prosperity ad- 
vanced by an influx of citizens of the proper 
class, all who believe that it can stand upon 
its simple merits and compete victoriously 
with other states and lands for the possession 
of the cream of European emigration, should 
see to it that this book be widely circulated 
in those influential quarters where blind and 
naked ignorance, indiscriminate puffery, and 
rabid abuse have been too long delivering 
their brawling judgments. 


REPORT ON THE PROPERTIES AND DOMAIN 
OF THE CALIFORNIA WATER COMPANY, 
situate on Georgetown Divide, embracing 
the Mining, Water, and Landed Resources 
of the Country between the South and 
Middle Forks of the American River. By 
Amos Bowman. San Francisco: A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 


This work, an octavo volume of some 225 
pages, marks an era in the mining literature 
of the Pacific Coast. Books more volumin- 
ous and elaborate than this have appeared 
on the subject of mining; but they were 
prepared and put forth under Government 
auspices ; this being the first very considera- 
ble volume on mining and kindred topics 
prepared by a single individual and publish- 
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ed by a private company. The various mat- 
ters treated of are illustrated with cuts de- 
scriptive of mountain scenery, with numer- 
ous maps, sections of mines, mineral belts, and 
geological formations, and with topograph- 
ical views of the country traversed, plans of 
ditches and reservoirs, tabular exhibits, etc. 
This work, apart from the professional ex- 
cellence of the service performed, is marked 
by a good deal of literary merit. The style 
is simple, terse, and lucid; technical and 
scientific terms and modes of expression, 
though often new, are always used with pro- 
priety, and there is little doubt that the book 
will be extensively read outside the mining 
public for whose enlightenment it is more es- 
pecially intended. In the mountain mead- 
ows and stately forests, in the summer snow- 
fields, in the tracks of the glaciers, in the 
lake - beds and lofty basins scooped out by 
these slow-moving masses of ice in the vol- 
canic flows and ancient craters, in the uplift- 
ed peaks and the deep fissured chasms with 
their fillings, in the Pliocene rivers, buried 
long ages ago, and in the innumerable other 
grand and curious objects, so fairly described 


by the author, the general reader will find 
much to interest him. 

Mr. Bowman was one of Professor Whit- 
ney’s most efficient aids on the State Geo- 
logical Survey, having been one of the few 
that remained in that thankless and ill-requit- 


ed service until the last. In this work we 
have the first geological section of the Sierra 
Nevada ever published with special reference 
to the veins inclosed in the auriferous slate 
formation ; these metalliferous belts having 
never before been so thoroughly examined, 
nor their importance as future sources of 
wealth so fully established, as has been here 
done. 

A complete map of El Dorado County, 
including strips of the country adjacent, forms 
a valuable appendage to this volume. This 
also was prepared by Mr. Bowman, much of 
it from original data, and exhibits, in addi- 
tion to the topographic features, stratigraphic 
sections of the region covered by it. Having 
been projected on a large scale, the geogra- 
phy of the district embraced within the lim- 
its of this map is displayed with much de- 
tail, the smaller gulches and streams, the 
lower ridges and the minutest lakes, as well 
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as the higher mountains, and the larger rivers 
and bodies of water, having been accurately 
laid down upon it, 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By Lord Neaves, 
one of the Senators of the College of Jus- 
tice in Scotland. Philadelphia :f. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

THE.READING CLUB AND HANDY SPEAK- 
ER. Edited by George M. Baker ( No. 1). 
Boston: Lee & Shepard ; New York, Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 


THE COLUMBIAN SPEAKER. Selected and 
adapted by Loomis J. Campbell and Oren 
Root, Jr. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New 
York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 
These three collections are fairly good in 

their several ways. Anything Greek will 

probably throw a sufficient number of minds 
into a state of receptive, almost religious awe; 
the more especially as ‘the collection, or 
rather the collections, of small poems known 
as the Greek ‘Anthology,’ have long been 
an object of great interest to scholars.” 

**Much studied and repeatedly edited,’’ we 

hope, nevertheless, that such epigrams as the 

following, even though ‘‘said to be by Pla- 
to,’’ may not be ‘often imitated ’’—subject, 
the statue of a frog: 

“The servant of the Nymphs, whe loves the showers, 

The minstrel moist, who lurks in watery bowers, 

A frog, in bronze, a wayfarer here laid, 

Whose burning thirst was quenched by welcome aid. 

By the hoarse monitor’s amphibious tone 

A hidden spring was to the wanderer shown ; 

He followed, nor forsook the guiding sound, 

Till the much-wished-for draught he grateful found.” 
This is rather a poor specimen of the short 

Greek poems and epigrams; yet, after all, 
had Greece produced nothing better than 
this Anthology, her claim to poetic fame 
would be rather easily disposed of by other 
countries. In epigram, forced antithesis, and 
petty trifles of wit, the average Parisian can 
distance Homer or Aéschylus any day ; and 
it is a good sound maxim that advises the 
cobbler to stick to his last. 

In the Reading Club and in the Columbian 
Speaker, Mr. Baker and Messrs. Campbell 
and Root have fairly attained their respective 
ends, and produced small volumes of good 
selections—Mr. Baker’s being much the bet- 
ter of the two. Anything that introduces, 
even at second hand, the greater writers to 
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readers whose youth or whose means forbids 
their studying the originals at length, is bet- 
ter than nothing: more may come of it, and 
at any rate some good has been done, so far 
as it goes. 


Tue Gops, and other Lectures. By R. G. 

Ingersoll. Peoria, Illinois. 

The book contains, as we are told by its 
publisher ( who, by instinct—of Falstaff’s 
kind—or for other reasons, has omitted to 
put his own name on the title - page), ‘‘lect- 
ures the most radical ever delivered in the 
United States. . The existence of the 
supernatural is denied.’’ They are certainly 
radical enough, and dispose, in rather slangy 
English, of the very idea of the supernatural 
—of any power or thing beyond physical 
matter and force, and of all such exploded 
ideas as a God or an immortality. By one 
supreme four de force, Mr. Robert Ingersoll 
gives one head to all the religions of all 
hearts and all ages, and smites off that head 
with the grim satisfaction of a Nero, Now 
truth, like light, differs in tint and effect to 
different eyes, and some are blind; but yet 


light zs, and some cause for the religious in- 


stinct 7s. That there is no supernatural (in 
other words, nothing that can not be meas- 
ured by rule of thumb), no ‘Eternal that 
makes for righteousness,’’ and that present 
happiness is our prime rule of right and 
wrong, are propositions which stink in the 
nostrils of humanity like asafoetida. The 
truth-palate of what we unphilosophicai mor- 
tals are accustomed to call our soul revolts 
at them, therefore they are false: for the 
palate of the soul is at least as veracious after 
its kind as that of the body ; and neither of 
them requires to give reasons for its conclu- 
sions, nor apologies either. 

Philosophism looks up over its glasses and 
tells us there is no supernatural — nothing 
that can not be measured by its rule of thumb 
—that all beyond is imagination only, preju- 
dice, untaught fears or hopes, superstitions 
of the untrained mind. But the average soul 
of man answers, ‘‘It is false!’’ Prove it? 
O philosophe! thou that knowest so much 
science, canst thou prove that dirt is different 
in essence, in its ultimate monads, from beef- 
steak, or that the taste of either is not imagi- 
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nation and prejudice? There are, we know, 
certain Indian tribes, and certain children, 
and certain diseased civilized adults, and 
quite a number of hogs, that devour this dirt 
with gusto ; yet the re is, Eat dirt and your 
teeth are upon edge—geophagists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. O, positivists, ‘*most 
radical’? philosophes, our teeth are upon 
edge with you. 

Pile ‘* most radical ’’ reasons, and physics, 
and metaphysics up in great wind - bags, and 
walk proudly about them, and say, ‘*Lo! 
this great city which we have builded;’’ feed, 
if you will, upon your dry - bone and jelly- 
fish theories of utter negation ; but invite no 
others to your feast, to the gourd-like shelter 
of your strong city. There never yet was a 
healthy human soul could thrive upon such 
garbage; it breeds leprosy and the plague 
in every moral vein and limb. Its eaters 
are the Simeon Stylites, the fakirs, and the 
bonzes of opinion; proud, no doubt, in an 
insane sort, of their pillars, withered limbs, 
and spiked cages, but O! what a ghastly 
sight for whole and healthy men tosee! For 
with every man, sordid and base soever as 
he may be, there smolders in that clay tab- 
ernacle of his some embers whose spark was 
never caught from an earthly flame, some- 
thing better than ‘‘greatest happiness’’ to 
lighten him through the black ways of temp- 
tation, something better than ‘‘ most radical 
lectures’? to warm and comfort him in the 
dark garden of his last passion. 

**For so,” as Carlyle has it, ‘*under the 
strangest new vesture, the old great truth be- 
gins again to be revealed: That man is what 
we call a miraculous creature, with miracu- 
lous power over men; and, on the whole, 
with such a life in him, and such a world 
round him, as victorious Analysis, with her 
physiologies, nervous-systems, physic, and 
metaphysic, will never completely name, to 
say nothing of explaining. Wherein also 
the Quack shall, in all ages, come in for his 
share.” 


THE Source OF SALVATION; a Catechism 
of the Jewish Religion. By Dr. Isaac 
Mayer. New York: D. H. Frank & Co. 
We suspect that this work is hardly what 

it purports to be, and that the Aryan genius 

for metaphysics has cast the perplexing shad- 
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ow of its Aderglaube over Dr. Isaac Mayer, 
and over the simple G/aude of the great Se- 
mitic faith he sets out to formulate. This 
text-book is evidently modeled on, and does 
as a matter of fact contain, verdatim, much of 
the famous Westminster Catechism, now in 
use in the Scotch Presbyterian Church ; the 
whole forming a strange compromise between 
Judaism, Calvinism, and Socinianism! To 
the members of these three denominations, 
and to Mr. Herbert Spencer, we recommend 
this tract as an interesting study in religious 
evolution, and in the bridging of theological 
**bloody chasms :”’ all the more as our own 
space forbids the taking up here of more 
than a point or two, particularly foreign to 
Hebrew ideas. 

Section B, § 66, of the Source of Life occu- 
pies itself with inculcating the hopelessly fal- 
len, depraved, untrustworthy nature of man- 
kind; a doctrine which, whether true or false, 
is not Jewish. A key-note sentence of the 
Talmud (//agiga) is the well-known ‘ Xoo/ 
hamoon kekool shadai’’ — ** The voice of the 
people is the voice of God;’’ a statement 
hardly consistent, under any conceivable hy- 
pothesis, with the ‘total depravity”? axiom 
of the estimable divine of Geneva. 

In Section B, § 66, Doctor Mayer teaches 
that the ‘soul still increases in perfection 
after death ;’’ a doctrine of several liberal 
creeds, but hardly proceeding from that au- 
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thority which declares (Eccles. ix: 4, 5, 10), 
**To him that is joined to all the living there 
is hope; for a living dog is better than a 
dead lion. For the living know that they 
shall die [and what bitter, hopeless sarcasm 
lies in this definition of all certain human 
knowledge] ; but the dead know not any- 
thing, neither have they any more a reward. 
- .« Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom, in the grave, whither thou goest.’’ 

‘©The Sabbath,”’ says our new Gamaliel 
with the Westminster accent, ‘‘should be 
kept by resting from every employment and 
recreation,” a decree difficult to be reconcil- 
ed by any un-Aryan and unmetaphysical rule 
of interpretation with those too often mis- 
translated words of the Hebrew scriptures, 
‘* Wekaratha leshabath onaig’’? —‘*Thou 
shalt name the Sabbath a recreation.” 

The book is loaded with what we take, 
viewed from an Israelitish stand-point, to be 
similar grievous misconceptions and explain- 
ings-away of the Scriptures and of the Tal- 
mud ; and we fear Doctor Mayer need hard- 
ly hope that his Source of Life will please 
the progressive, much less the conservative 
party, in Judaism. Our rabbi has been dis- 
figured among heretical Ammonites, and he 
had better ‘tarry at Jericho until his beard 
be grown.” 
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